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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 


Key Topics for Discussion 


1. The importance of our natural resources: 
(a) in terms of our domestic economy. 
(b) in terms of American influence in world affairs. 
. Suggested plans to replace resources whose supply 
is dwindling. 


Key Questions 


1. Name, in order of importance, our three most vital 
resources. (Coal, iron ore, petroleum.) 

2. Why are these three resources so important? (They 
are necessary for both military and industrial strength. ) 

3. List as many as you can of the minerals plentiful 

; enough to last for 100 years. (Iron ore, nitrogen, magnesium, 
salt, bituminous coal and lignite, phosphate rock, molyb- 
denum, anthracite, potash. ) 

4. Why are the open-pit ores of the Mesabi Range so 
valuable? (Their relative purity makes production cheaper.) 


What type of iron ore must we develop when the Mesabi 
mines are exhausted? (Low-grade ore.) 

5. Measured by our pre-war rate of consumption, about 
how long will our present petroleum supply last? (18 years, 
| unless new sourcés are developed. ) 

6. What other possible new source of oil is there besides 


} the Continental Shelf? ( Alaska.) 

7. Mention some of Alaska’s important mineral products. 
| (Gold, copper, silver, tin, tungsten, lead, chromium, plati- 
num, mercury. ) 

8. What proposals have been made by the Department 
of the Interior to prevent dangerous shortages in times of 
emergency? (The importing and saving in stockpiles of 
' scarce materials; exploration for new sources and cheaper 
production methods, possibly with government aid; develop- 
ment of substitutes, such as plastics, synthetic rubber, etc.) 

9. About what proportion of our production during the 
last 100 years was based on minerals that could not be re- 
s newed? (70 per cent.) 

- 10. What new source of energy may some day replace 
coal and oil as a fuel source? (Atomic energy, but scientists 
| do not foresee this possibility in the immediate future. ) 


_ Summary Discussion Question 


List on the board the minerals of which we do not have 
an abundant supply. Ask pupils to consider the list care- 
fully, and try to imagine the effect upon their own daily lives 
if supplies of each mineral were suddenly cut off altogether. 
Remind them of some of the wartime commodities which 
Were scarce or unavailable. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


RUSSIAN RIDDLE (pp. 6, 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Against what nation did delegate Vishinsky direct his 
charges*at the recent meeting of the UNO Security Council? 
(Britain.) What nations were the subject of his charges? 
(Greece, Indonesia, Syria and Lebanon.) 

2. What UNO groups has Russia as yet refused to join? 
(The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; the International Bank. ) 

3. What was the occasion of Stalin’s recent speech? (The 
Soviet elections. ) 

4. What issues were at stake in this election? (The leader- 
ship of Stalin and the Communist Party. But voters could 
only indicate approval or disapproval of the ballot list, not 
vote for alternatives. ) 

5. What program did Stalin propose for Kussia’s rehabili- 
tation? (A new “Five-Year Plan.”) 

For Discussion: 

Point out on a map the territories acquired or claimed by 
Russia. (Acquired: Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Bessarabia, 
North Bukovina; parts of East Prussia, Finland and eastern 
Czechoslovakia; Kurile Islands, southern half of Sakhalin 
Island. Claimed: part of Turkey, bases on the Dardanelles, 
Dodecanese Islands, trusteeship of Tripolitania and Eritrea.) 

Why does Russia feel she should have these territories? 
(Many of the territories were formerly Russian; need of 
warm-water ports for commercial as well as military use; 
desire to have easily defended frontier and friendly neigh- 
bors; desire to build up a strong independent economy so as 
not to depend on foreign resources from nations whom she 
does not entirely trust.) Compare Russia’s desire for eco- 
nomic independence and security with our own plans for 
the development and conservation of vital resources. (See 
the article on p. 4 of this issue.) What is the relationship 
between national defense and control of essential resources? 
For Research: 

Look up, in any standard encyclopedia or world history, 
the story of Russia’s past relations with foreign powers. When 
did Russia first try to acquire warm-water ports? What 
events since the 1918 Revolution led Russia to distrust the 
western democracies? What military contingencies may have 
explained Russia’s partitioning of Poland at the beginning of 
World War II? 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY (p. 16) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What career did Peary take up on graduating from 
college? (civil engineer in the Navy.) 


NEXT WEEK: ‘SPECIAL ISSUE ON TELEVISION 










COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 18, 1946 
Special Issue on Radio and Television 






Standing on the Edge bf a New Era: Television brings 
a whole new range of entertainment and educa- 
tional possibilities. 

What We Listen To: A study of our listening habits 
and how they are measured. 

Radio Commentators: What is the story behind the 
men who always have “the inside dope?” 

Frequency Modulation: Radio comes out of the horse- 
and-buggy stage. 

The Story of Tin: This is the first of a new series of 
“Know Your World” features dealing wjth the 

- world’s natural resources. 

Argentina: U. S. State Department Blue Book reveals 
the extent of her Nazi connections. | 

Turning Points in World History: Blood and Iron (Bis- 

marck and the German Empire). 
































2. What inspired him to learn more about the far North? 
(a trip to Greenland in 1886.) 

3. What message did he send on reaching the Pole? 
(“Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole.”) 

4. Why did his message not create greater world excite- 
ment? (because Cook claimed to have reached the Pole a 
year previously. ) 

5. Who accompanied him on his final race for the Pole? 
(his Negro friend Mat Henson, and four Eskimos. ) 


EMPIRE BUILDER (p. 13) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Why is Rhodesia so named? (Named for Cecil Rhodes 
who developed it “and eventually gave control over to 
England. ) 

2. What event inspired Cecil Rhodes to win colonies tor 
England? (A lecture by John Ruskin at Oxford University. ) 

3. What great world market did he corner? (The diamond 
market. ) 

4. What ideals were behind Rhodes’s desire to win over 
Africa for England? (He wished to extend the benefits of 
English ideals to the world. ) 

5. What provisions in Rhodes’s will were designed to 
cement international friendship and understanding? (Estab- 
lishment of a trust fund which perpetually supports 200 col- 
lege men for three years’ studv in Oxford.) 

6. What nations benefit from his plan? 
Germany, United States. ) 


(British Colonies, 


For Discussion: 
What recently 
plans to aid world unity through exchange of students? 
(UNESCO, a part of the UNO.) Do you think that a better 
understanding of foreign countries helps foster better inter- 


created international organization also 


national relations? 
Activities: 

Look up some of the writings of 19th century British 
authors (e.g., Ruskin, . Kipling, What is their 
attitude toward British imperialism? Do you think this atti- 
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tude was justified? How has British opinion and policy ¥ 


changed since their day? 

Ruskin’s lecture was a turning point in the life of Cecil 
Rhodes. Have you ever met anyone, heard any speech, or 
read any book, which radically changed your outlook on 
life and your ambitions and ideals? Write a short theme 
describing the event, explaining the reasons for your reaction, 


EXERCISE MUSK-OX (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What was the original purpose for which Exercise 
Musk-Ox was planned? (A training maneuver for the inva- 
sion of Norway by the Allies.) 

2. What nation organized the expedition? (Canada, but 
it includes British and American observers and doctors. ) 

3. What is the purpose of the trip? (To conduct experi- 
ments leading to the opening up of northern Canada.) 

4. Name some of the natural resources of the region. 
(Coal, copper, oil, lead, zinc, uranium.) 


For Discussion: 

How do you account for the interest shown by the U. S., 
Canada, Britain and Russia in arctic explorations? (Refer to 
the articles in this issue on Resources and on Russia.) 


For Further Reference: 
“Roof of the World,” by Elmer Machan, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, February 9, 1946, p. 11. 
“Let's Open Up Alaska,” by Harold L. Ickes, 
Magazine, February 3, 1946, p. 4. 


This Week 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES (pp. 4, 5) 
For Further Reference: 
“Underwater Wealth,” 
ruary 23, 1946, p. 20. 
“The War and Our Vanishing Resources,” by Harold L. 
December, 1945, p. 20. 


by Harold L. Ickes, Collier's, Feb- 


Ickes, American Magazine, 


“Strategic Mineral Supplies,” by Adolph Knopf, Scien- 
tific Monthly, January, 1945, p. 5. 
“Our Land Resources,” “Our Water Resources,” “Light 


Metals,” “Fuel,” “Power,” “Steel,” “Oil,” Building America 
series, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., each, 30c. 

Conservation of Natural Resources (film). American 
Museum of Natural History, 8lst Street and Central Park 
West, New York, rental, $1.50. 


THE UKRAINE (p. 8) 


For Discussion: 

What are the principal natural resources of the Ukraine? 
Which do you think are the most important for Russia's 
economic rehabilitation and independence? 

What territories has the Ukraine recently acquired and 


trom whom? 





Key to ‘Quiz Yourself’ : 
I. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-d, 5-c 
II. lc, 2-c, 3-b, 4-b, 5-a. 
III. 1-Greenland; 2-Roosevelt; 3-Navv; 4-Cook: 5-Peary; 
6-aviation. 
IV. 1-Canada; 2-Noyway; 3-snowmobile; 4-uranium; 5-plane 


and parachute. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The dates tor this year’s American 
Education Week have been announced, 
and it is hoped that schools will take 
advantage of this advance notice to 
begin planning for it this spring. The 
dates are November 10-16 inclusive, 
anu the general theme is Education for 
the Atomic Age. 

Our nation is faced with grave re- 
sponsibilities as a world power, and our 
schools are called upon to assume many 
new tasks in serving the peacetime 
needs of our country. American Edu- 
cation Week thus takes on an added 
importance this year. The sponsoring 
organizations are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
Nationa! Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Write to the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Vashing- 
ton 6, D. C., tor a circular giving in- 
formation concerning the general theme 
and the daily topics. Also obtainable 
is Personal Growth Leaflet No. 59, The 
Story of American*Education Week. 


A RECENT APPOINTMENT 

Federal Security Administrator Wat- 
son B. Miller announced the appoint- 
ment of Raymond W. Gregory to be 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. He will succeed Dr. J. C. Wright, 
who will retire on June 30. Dr. Gregory 
has been a member of the staff of the 
Agricultural Education Service in the 
Vocational Division since 1936, and has 
been a member of the editorial board of 
the Agricultural Education Magazine 
since 1929 


VICTORY COLLECTION OF FOOD 


More than 1,000 groups throughout 
the country, including churches, schools, 
women’s clubs and service organizations, 
are cooperating in the program of the 
Victory Collection of Canned Food. 
This program ir designed to supplement 
basic diets provided abroad by UNRRA. 
As you know from reading your news- 
paper, the need for food abroad is very 
great. All food given to the Victory 
Collection is distributed free and with- 
out discrimination in Europe, China and 
the Philippines through the UNRRA. 

Urge your classes to cooperate in this 
excellent cause. Information may be ob- 
tained from Victory Collection of 
Canned Food headquarters, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y 

May we remind teachers also that the 
Victory Clothing Collection drive is 
being continued in many communities, 
(More than 1,000 new communities hav- 
been organized in~one week. 
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The three following volumes are 
Pelican Books, published by Penguin 
Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., 25c each. 

The political and social outlook of Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, the well-known col- 
umnist, has run the gamut from liberal 
socialism. to Republican orthodoxy. His 
scholarly and readable essay on Public 
Opinion dates from 1922, and may come 
as somewhat of a surprise to his current 
admirers. In it Mr. Lippmann analyzes, 
with considerable vivacity, that mys- 
terious force called public opinion 
which is such an important but un- 
predictable element in our national and 
international life. Although written in 
another and very different postwar 
period, this book has a good deal to 
offer the citizen of today. Public opinion 
is an essential factor in democratic life. 

* * * 

“How did our Sun come into being, 
what keeps it hot and luminous, and 
what will be its ultimate fate?” In The 
Birth and Death of the Sun, George 
Gamow tries to give some of the an- 
swers. Despite its somewhat lurid title, 
this book makes no attempt to patronize 
the reader with vague generalities. Mr. 
Gamow gets right down to serious scien- 


excellent illustrations and his own lucid 
prose, he manages to explain these in 
a manner understandable to the average 
intelligent layman. The book is of par- 
ticular interest to readers baffled by 
atomic age terminology: atoms, nuclei, 
isotopes, etc. A chapter on atomic bombs 
brings the work up to date. 
* * *~ 


Christian Darntou., a young English 
composer, has attempted, in You and 
Music, the familiar task of explaining 
music to the layman. He explains the 
basic musical forms, discusses the in- 
struments of the orchestra, and gives 
a brief resume of musical history. Mr. 
Darnton has a number of interesting and 
original things to say about music, but 
the enforced compression of his ma- 
terial makes it questionable how much > 
an amateur would gain from studying 
this book. Professionals will be alter- 
nately amused and irritated by Mr. 
Darnton’s highly subjective views of 
what is important in music history. 

* + * 

Occupations: A Selected List of Pam- 
phlets, by Gertrude Forrester, is a use- 
ful reference work for small libraries. 
Listing is by convenient job categories. 
(H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 University 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., $2.25.) 








An open letter to teachers who 


use WORLD WEEK 


Dear Teacher: 


I have recently written to you enlisting your cooperation in a matter 


of importance to both of us. The letter should reach you about the time 


you read this column. 


In it | have asked your assistance in reply to a few questions concern- 


ing our magazine. It is our earnest desire to give you a publication of 


maximum interest and usefulness in your teaching task. Your task, how- 


ever, is not a static one. Educational emphases and problems vary from 


time to time, and to maintain a service of growing value and assistance 


to you, we do need the benefit of your counsel. 


The questions I have asked are printed on a card which is self ad- 


dressed and requires no postage. Knowing, as I do, how many details beset 


the teacher today, I have kept the inquiry so brief that it can be answered 


in one minute of your time. 


This column is written to emphasize the importance which attaches to 


your own reply. Without 100% return of the cards, such as you received, 
we will have only a partial guide to follow in designing WORLD WEEK 


for you in the future. 


By returning the card you receive, you will, in effect, answer the ques- 


tion “How can we serve you better?” For this kindness, I express, in behalf 
of all of us at WORLD WEEK, our deep appreciation. 





Sincerely yours, 


Ket Ta. GonelR 


Editor-in-Chief 
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When it’s modeled 


PLASTIC WOOD 


ARTS and CRAFTS TEACHERS will find great advantages in 
using PLASTIC WOOD as a modeling medium. PLASTIC WOOD) 
comes ready to use—does not require special tools and handling, or 
between class care—other modeling materials must be kept damp 
in order to be in a workable condition. 


PLASTIC WOOD encourages creative ability in the student 
and develops co-ordination between mind an@& hand. After the 
object is modeled it can be carved and sanded, painted or varnished 
to acquire any desired finish. Following an experiment last summer. 
in the Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Community Summer Day Camp, the arts and 
crafts counselor wrote the following letter: 

*, . . Children from 8 to 12 years participated in the class. 
nih sbbdidiins ohh Pinnkc Weak hewt etintae The advantages of no casting, little equipment and no special 


steps are necessary in making the armature as with any care between working periods make this a most popular 
other medium. After the armature is prepared, Plastic modeling medium. 

Wood is then applied from a tube or a can, allowing it 

to dry for a moment before modeling into shape. No a : ; ’ 

special tools are necessary. The students successfully built up designs on book ends, 


and wall plaques of various designs and were very enthusi- 
astic with the results. Proof of the success of Plastic Wood 
as a craft for recreation centers is shown in the children’s 
desire to continue this type of project at home...” 











FREE SAMPLE! If you are an arts and crafts teacher and wo 
like to experiment with Plastic Wood for class room modeling, wé 
will be glad to send you samples of Plastic Wood and Plastic Woo 
Solvent. Direct your request on your school or summer day ca 
stationery. Please indicate your title. 


Dept. S Boyle-Midway Ine. 
22 East 40th Street 


After adding additional layers of Plastic Wood to attain ° New York 16, New Ye 
a rough figure structure, add finishing touches by mixing 
Plastic Wood Solvent with Plastic Wood to make a soft 
dough. 
Do not hesitate to use Solvent liberally—applying it 
directly to the Plastic Wood already on piece, or mixing 
it with additional Plastic Wood to model delicate places. 








SOLD AT HARDWARE, 
PAINT and 10¢ STORES 


Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 
woop 














3 NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDER 


‘MUSK-OX’ TREK 


A husky dog bids farewell 
to a leader of the Canadi- 
an Army expedition which 
is now exploring Canada’s 
frozen north. Unlike former 
Arctic trips, huskies are 
not going along. They are’ 
replaced by snowmobiles. 
More about the ““Musk-Ox” 
trek is on page 3. 

Canadian Army phote 


why 
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VANISHING MINERALS 
U. S. faces shortages of 
many valuable resources 





SOVIET RIDDLE 
Will the Russian bear 
walk alone once more? 


THE UKRAINE 
This Soviet republic is 
land of bread and steel 





ROBERT PEARY, 
EXPLORER 
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ehey've not magnetized. They’re mere- 
ly slid or ‘‘wrung’”’ together with the 
fingers. Yet it takes as much as 220 
pounds of pull to separate them. What 
are these blocks of steel? What makes 
them stick together so persistently? 


Industry calls them ‘‘Jo-Blocks.”’ 
Their shiny side surfaces are as flat and 
smooth as man can make them. And 
from this smoothness comes the quality, 
not fully understood, which makes them 
cohere so powerfully. 





Measures 1,500 times finer than a human hair 


Craftsmen doing fine precision work 
use Jo-Blocks for measuring. They 
“wring”’ together blocks of different sizes 
to make up desired lengths accurate 
within a few millionths of an inch! 


You may ask why such accuracy is 
necessary. Have you ever listened to a 
fine, modern engine and wondered how 
such power could be so silent? The an- 
swer lies in moving parts that fit well to- 





One secret of a silent motor 


gether. In the silent, smooth-running 
Ford, for instance, there are 186 points 
of contact which are fitted within five 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

Not many years ago, few people could 
afford fine automobiles, watches, or in- 
struments. Such things could not be 
mass-produced. There was too much 
slow, costly hand-fitting. And all for the 
lack of a way to make measurements ac- 
curately, quickly and the same every- 
where! 





Hand-fitting was slow and costly 


In Sweden, Carl Johansson found the 
way. He learned how to treat fine steel 
so it would not “grow” so much; how to 
burnish it with almost incredible accu- 





In these gleaming steel blocks lies 
the story of a great achievement 
which has brought benefit to us all. 


racy. He made his first set of Johansson 
Gage Blocks. Now, workmen could set 
their machines and working gages swift- 
ly ... simply. Now, precision parts could 
be standardized to make them inter- 
changeable and easily replaced. 





Is it accurate? 


In 1923, Henry Ford met Johansson 
and saw at once what a great thing he 
had done. Here was the way to insure 
fine measurement in mass production. 


Mr. Johansson joined the Ford Motor 
Company and continued his great proj- 
ect at Dearborn, using the facilities of 
the Ford Motor Company to make his 
gages available to all industry at a cost 
as low as possible. The co-operation of 
these two men has served every indus- 
try that has to use accurate measure- 
ments, bringing benefit to millions of 
people for many years to come. 
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] Canadian army to probe Arctic secrets 


why. FF 


P » FF | ' 


PAIR of century-old cannon boomed in salute as a dozen 

snowmobiles snorted out of the tiny Hudson Bay village 
ot Churchill on February 15. Exercise (Expedition) Musk- 
Ox began a 3,200-mile trek across the frozen snows ot 
Canada’s silent, secret sub-Arctic wastes. 

Cheers rose from a small group of onlookers and some 
startled husky dogs barked as the 47-man expedition headed 
northward to explore the no-man’s land where the rare 
musk-ox is still found. 

Exercise Musk-Ox had been originally scheduled as a 
training maneuver during the war. It was intended to 
condition troops for invasion of Norway and the Kuriles. 
Now the Canadian Army is using the equipment to probe 
the Arctic. The expedition will also study meteorology, 
radio signals, behavior of the magnetic compass, perform- 
ance of snowmobiles, suitability of various types of food 
and specially-designed Arctic clothing. 

Military experts of the Joint Board on Canadian-American 
Defense hope to learn much about combined air-ground 
operation in the Arctic. Royal Canadian Air Force planes 
will fly through 40-below-zero temperatures and raging 
snowstorms to parachute supplies to the expedition. But the 


ee 


Map: New York Herald-Tribune—Fleck ; Photo: Canadian Army. 
Musk-Ox man wears seven layers of clothing. Map shows trek route. 


experts will probably not learn as much as the Russians 
now know. The U.S.S.R. is far ahead of the rest of the 
world in Arctic developments. There are only ten Canadian 
Arctic weather stations. The Russians have about 300. 

The U. S. Navy, using Musk-Ox data, is sending a task 
group headed by the carrier Midway to carry out tests in a 
500-mile area between Greenland and Labrador. The tests 
will determine the ability of carrier planes to operate in 
Arctic regions. 

The Canadian expedition is headed by,Lt. Col, Patrick 
(“Longlegs”) Baird of Montreal. It includes British and 
American observers. 

Trekking 50 miles a day, the group is expected to cover 
the 3,200-mile route in 80 days. On May 5 it is due to 
reach Edmonton. The map below shows the route. 

The snowmobile is a five-passenger cabin mounted on 
16 wheels sheathed in rubber track. Although it weighs 
8,400 pounds, it often leaves a lighter imprint on the snow 
than a man’s foot. 

One of the difficulties of Arctic travel is the spring thaw. 
Heavy travel stops when the weather turns the ice into 
mud. If the snowmobile can skim icy trails and churn across 
muddy routes, Arctic transportation will stride forward. 

Musk-Ox men will wear seven layers of clothing — from 
fish-net underwear to fur-lined parkas. 

If Exercise Musk-Ox helps to open up Canada’s northern- 
most wilds, new sources of valuable raw materials will 
become accessible. The area is rich in coal, copper, oil, zine 
and uranium ore — source of atomic energy. 


- «4 
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OUR DWINDLING 


IGGING deeply into our land, we Americans have found 
~" nature a generous provider. From our mines and oil 
fields come the raw materials which built America’s great 
industrial strength. Our land has valuable deposits of coal, 
iron ore, petroleum and other minerals. They have brought 
us comfort and luxuries unknown in almost any other 
country 

Because of our vast resources, we were able to be “the 
arsenal of democracy” during the war. We spared nothing 
in forging war weapons, and in getting fuel and supplies 
tc the fighting fronts 

Nature's mineral] gifts help to make America one of the 
“have” nations. Many other countries are “have nots” and 
must depend on others for raw materials. This all sounds 
pretty prosperous for Uncle Sam, doesn’t it? But wait a 
minute. How long are we going to have our abundant 
mineral resources? Can we just go on digging for them 
torever? 

Not by a long shot. Actually, we have supplies of only 
nine major minerals which will last 100 years or more. These 
are the facts as presented in a recent report by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. There are 22 other important minerals 
ot which we have supplies for 35 vears or less. 

Petroleum is one of these 22 critical minerals. From 
petroleum comes not only fuel oil but also gasoline, kerosene, 
paraffin, asphalt, wax and many other products. Oil, often 
called black gold, is third in importance among the nation’s 
resources. 

The United States furnished 60 per cent of the petroleum 
used by the Allies in World War II. Yet our country contains 
only 36 per cent of the world’s known oil reserves. Our 
known reserves are now estimated to equal twenty billion 
barrels. When you divide this amount by our prewar yearly 
consumption figure, your answer shows we will have a 
petroleum supply for only 18 years. However, new oil fields 


PROBLEMS 


Kauling copper out of a Montana mine. We have already used one-fifth of our commercial copper reserves. 





RESOURCES 


may still be discovered, although there is no guarantee of 
this. 

One sure source of oil is the rich reservoir of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. This is the underwater plateau which slopes 
from our ocean shores. President Truman issued a proclama- 
tion last September claiming sole rights for the United States 
to all food and mineral resources found in these areas. 

Some experts estimate that the land under the Gulf of 
Mexico alone contains as much as twenty-two billion barrels 
of petroleum. This would more than double our present 
supply. Engineers are already drilling for underwater oil 
off the California coast 

Another possible source of petroleum is Alaska. Wartime 
investigations by the U. S. Geological Survey and the Bureau 
ot Mines show that Alaska is a great undeveloped storehouse 
ot minerals. Besides petroleum, Alaska has gold, copper, 
silver, tin, tungsten, lead, chromium, platinum and mercury. 
With improved transportation and new types of mining 
machinery, it will soon be possible to develop these sources. 

Copper, lead and zinc are also among the minerals of 
which we don’t have enough. During the war, we used up 
nearly one-fifth of our commercial copper reserves, one- 
fourth of our lead reserves, and nearly one-fourth of our 
zinc reserves. 

Our minerals plentiful enough to last tor another century 
or more are bituminous coal and lignite (very soft coal), 
anthracite coal, iron ore, salt, nitrogen, magnesium, phos- 
phate rock, potash and molybdenum. We have no shortage 
problem at all with nitrogen and magnesium. Because 
nitrogen comes from the air and magnesium from the sea, 
our supply is endless. Nitrogen, phosphate rock and potash 
are used to fertilize the soil. Magnesium, a light metal, is used 





in planes, trucks and trains to save weight. Molybdenum is 











used in the hardening of steel. 
It is reassuring to see our various types of coal on the 
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list of plentiful minerals, Coal, the nation’s chief natural 
asset, is necessary in making steel. The United States has 
the world’s largest coal reserves. Our known supply of 
bituminous coal and lignite is so huge that we have enough 
to last until the year 6246. 

We realized the \ tue of coal more than ever during the 
war. To supply the -illies’ needs, we mined five billion tons 
of minerals between 1940 and 1945. Three billion tons 
of this was coal. 

During the five years beginning in 1940, we also mined 
more than 516,000,000 tons of iron ore. This resource is 
second only to coal in its importance to our nation. The 
Interior Department estimates that we have enough iron 
ore to last us 111 years. 

But much of our iron ore in the future will not be of 
the best quality. We have already used up much of the 
best iron reserves, such as the open-pit ores of Minnesota’s 
great Mesabi Range. These ores are especially useful because 
they can be mined cheaply. They now account for half of 
our iron ore production. These high grade ores are almost 
entirely free of other minerals. For that reason they can be 
put into the blast furnaces to be smelted into pig iron 
without any previous treatment. 

We cannot count on the Mesabi Range for long. At our 
prewar rate of mining, it will be exhausted in 22 years. 
To take the place of this ore, we must develop the mining 
of our lower-grade ores. Since large plants will have to 
be built to treat these ores, iron mining will become a 
more expensive process. Improved and less expensive 
methods of mining iron ore are an important goal for our 
engineers. 

Under the pressure of war demands, our minerals have 
been dwindling at a faster pace than ever. The problem is 
serious, but fortunately there are solutions at hand. 


“Insurance Against Dangerous Shortages” 

One proposal is that we create stockpiles of scarce ma- 
terials. This can be-done by importing them from other 
countries where surpluses may exist. Such a step is proposed 
by the Interior Department “to provide insurance against 
dangerous shortages in the years ahead.” We can also add 
to these stockpiles by holding on to supplies we produce in 
excess of our own immediate needs. 

Even more important is the search for new, untouched 
sources of mineral wealth. A dramatic way in which we 
might refill our mineral treasure chest was recently suggested 
by Eddie Rickenbacker, present of Eastern Air Lines: He 
said that explorers have reported the presence of gold, iron, 
copper, coal and possibly oil in the Antarctic regions. To 
get to these resources it would be necessary to break 
through immense ice caps. This could possibly be done 
by atomic explosions. 

New ways are being found to mine and make use of 
lower-grade materials which have not been touched before. 
Federal aid to research along these lines may make large 
quantities of minerals available. 

Still another solution is the use of materials which can 
be produced in laboratories instead of mined from the earth. 
Plastics (made from coal, air and water) and synthetic 
tubber (made from grain alcohol) are only two éxamples 
of this. In the same way, atomic energy may some day 
teplace coal and oil as a source of fuel. 
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Ewing Galloway 


A petroleum refining plant for production of naphtha. 


If we fail in our search for new mineral sources or if 
we cannot find sufficient synthetic substitutes, then a pre- 
diction by former Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
may well come true. He said that unless we solve these 
problems “our standard of living will be greatly reduced. . . . 
We shall all become farmers, and ‘horse-and-buggy’ farmers 


at that.” 
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6 
Soviet Aims in Foreign Policy 


Puzzle Britain and America 


RUSSIAN 


S THE bald-headed eagle is the symbol for America, so 
the bear is the symbol for Russia. Now, more than ever 
before, the world wonders what the bear is up to. 

Is he going to walk alone — isolating himself from the rest 
of the world? Is he going to be an angry, sullen bear —a 
threat to the world’s peace? Or is he going to be friendly — 
willing to cooperate with the American eagle, the British 
lion, and the smaller animals of the world? 





The answer to these questions is simple: it is that nobody 
outside of Russia knows. 

During the war the Soviet Union came as near to being 
the friendly bear as it ever had. With the United States and 
Britain, Russia was part of the Allied team which defeated 
the Axis powers. Russia played a lone hand in many of her 
international activities, particularly in dealing with territor- 
ies she overran and conquered. But everyone hoped, and 
many believed, that the Russian bear would continue to be 
friendly after the war. 

Now let’s take a look at Russia since V-J Day. She has 
been playing a busy part in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. But her activity in UNO can hardly be called whole- 


heartedly cooperative. 


Vishinsky’s Charges Against Britain 

The charges made against Britain by Russian chief dele- 
gate Andrei Vishinsky caused many anxious moments for 
the UNO Security Council. Vishinsky, in playing up the 
situation in Greece, Indonesia, Syria and Lebanon, seemed 
more interested in criticizing Britain than in making prog- 
ress towards solution of the various problems. As a resalt, 
the wartime ties between Britain and Russia are certainly 
loosened. 

There is other evidence that Russia may no longer wish to 
act as “part of the team.” She has refused, thus far, to join 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). Russia is not yet a member of the 
International Bank, the only major nation to stay out. And 
the Soviet Union is not showing much interest in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, now being formed. 

What is behind all of this? For a possible answer, the 
world listened closely when Generalissimo Stalin recently 
made his first speech in six months. His speech came on the 
eve of the February 10 Soviet elections. 

“Elections” in Russia hardly mean what they do in Amert- 
ica, The Communist Party is the only political group recog- 
nized in the Soviet Union. As a result, election ballots carry 
the name of only one man. This single candidate is either 
a Communist, or a non-party man with no political group 
behind him. 

The only choice offered to the individual voter is this: 
He may hand in his folded ballot unmarked, meaning that 
he approves the single candidate. Or he may cross off the 
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Rube Goldberg in New York Sun 


name of the candidate printed on the ballot, showing his 
disapproval of the man. The candidates “elected” by this 
system serve in the Supreme Soviet, the Russian legislature. 

There was only one issue at stake in this first Soviet elec- 
tion in eight years. It was a vote for continued leadership 
by Stalin and the Communist Party. And to make this vote 
as enthusiastic as possible, party leaders were busy cam- 
paigning for weeks before the election. One hundred million 
Russian citizens went to the polls—an estimated 96 per 
cent of those eligible to vote. 

Stalin’s speech was the high point of this election cam- 
paign. Throughout his talk, the Russian Premier made clear 
his distrust of the outside world. Russia, he said, must put 
on a gigantic industrial drive “to guarantee our country 
against any eventuality.” By “eventuality” he meant possi- 
ble interference from the outside — in other words, another 
war. 


New Five-Year Plan 


Premier Stalin proposed an immediate start on a new 
“Five-Year Plan” for Russia. Before the war, the Soviet 
Union undertook three such plans, beginning in 1928. They 
were overall programs to increase industrial and farm pro- 
duction. The first aim of the newest Five-Year Plan is to 
restore the areas of Russia devastated by war. 

The Soviet Union will then work toward “a mighty up- 
surge of national economy.” Stalin set yearly production 
goals for iron, steel, coal and oil three times as high as 
Russia’s prewar output. Soviet scientists, says the Generalis- 
simo, will soon catch up with and go beyond the scientific 
achievements of the rest of the world. 

Throughout his speech, Stalin emphasized that Russia 
must remain strong, prepared and independent. When the 
war ended last September, the Soviet leader declared at that 
time, “Now we can say that the conditions necessary for 
the peace of the world have already been won.” But now, 
in his latest speech, he seems to have changed his mind. 

Both world wars, the Generalissimo said, were the “in- 
evitable result” of the capitalist (private enterprise) system 
throughout the world. 

The Russian Army, Stalin said, had “routed completely 
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the armies of our enemies and emerged victoriously from 
the war.” But he failed to mention the military assistance 
which Russia received from her Allies. Hc ignored completely 
the ten billion dollars’ worth of Lend-Lease aid which the 
United States provided. 

Premier Stalin has set the future domestic policy for 
Russia. But Soviet foreign policy remains a mystery. How 
much further will she continue her territorial expansion? 
The answer is not available, but we do know how much ter- 
ritory Russia has gained already. 

She has taken over the three Baltic states — Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. These countries on Russia’s northwest 
border have apparently become a permanent part of the 
Soviet Union. The same is true of other territories on Russia’s 
European border. These include Bessarabia, North Buko- 
vina, and parts of East Prussia, Finland and Czechoslovakia, 
In all Balkan countries except Greece, there are pro-Russian 
governments. 

To the East, Russia has been rewarded tor her part in the 
war against Japan. By the terms of the secret Big Three 
agreement at Yalta, Russia has taken over the Kurile Islands 
and the southern half of Sakhalin Island — territory formerly 
held by Japan. Russia also obtained privileges in China, in- 
cluding rights to the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur. 

Russian leaders are also asking for territory in the Middle 
East, including a part of Turkey, bases on the Dardanelles, 
and the Dodecanese Islands in the Mediterranean. And the 
Soviet Union also would like to have sole trusteeship of the 
Italian colonies of Tripolitania and Eritrea in Africa. 


Reasons for Russia‘s Action 


There are reasons which explain (even if they do not al- 
ways justify) Russia’s present actions. Here are some of 
them: 

(1) Many of the territories she has taken over were for- 
merly Russian. These include Bessarabia, the Baltic States, 
and Sakhalin Island, among others. The Soviet Union feels 
justified in reclaiming these lands. 

(2) Russia, despite her gigantic size, does not have 
enough warm-water ports which she can use all year 
around. She claims that control of such ports in the Medi- 
terranean and the Pacific are necessary to her for both mili- 
tary and commercial reasons. 

(3) The present Russian government began after the 1918 
Revolution. For years, the western democracies openly op- 
posed the new Soviet regime. Communist Russia did not get 
diplomatic recognition from the major powers until the 
1930s. The Russians are still suspicious of the outside world 
trom these earlier days. This is another reason why Russia 
prefers to act independently — and sometimes to the discom- 
fort of other friendly nations. 

(4) Tied up with Soviet suspicion is her desire tor friendly 
neighbors. She wants to make sure her “backyard” is safe, 
and for this reason insists on pro-Soviet governments in 
these border nations. 

As Premier Stalin expressed it, Russia is just beginning to 
recover from a war which was “the cruelest and hardest of 
all wars ever experienced in the history of our motherland.” 
There is no doubt that she is planning for a strong and 
secure future. But whether or not Russia can find this se- 
curity without continuing to step on the toes of other na- 
tions is a vital and important problem. 
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A skilled worker cutting gears in a Ukrainian factory. 


























ITH the possible exception of Poland, no country in 
terribly World 
Across the length and breadth of 


Europe has been as devastated by 
War II as the Ukraine. 
the Soviet Union’s second largest republic blackened 
testify to the fact that it was the scene of some of the 
grimmest fighting of the war 

For this reason, one of the first goals of the U.S.S.R.’s new 
Five-Year-Plan is to rebuild the Ukraine. You can appreciate 
how important this reconstruction is to the U.S.S.R. when 
you realize that one out of every five Soviet citizens lived 
in the Ukraine, before the German invasion. 

In addition, the Ukraine provided a fourth of all Russian 
wheat, two-thirds of all barley, four fifths of all tobacco, 
two-thirds of all sugar, half of all vegetable oil, three-fifths 
ot all pig iron, half of all coal, half of all salt, a fifth of all 
chemicals, and a fifth of all machinery. 

Sprawling from the wooded Carpathian Mountains to 
the banks of the Don River, the Ukraine is a great prairie 
ot black earth farmland in the’ west and grassland in the 
east. Despite the droughts that often sweep the flat prairie, 
the wheat and sugar beets of the Ukraine have made it 
Russia’s breadbasket and sugar bowl. 

As for coal, consider the Donbas (or Donets Basin) — 140 


villages 


square miles of solid coal deposits, from Stalino to Rostov 
and up to the Donets River. The Donbas is conveniently 
close to the tremendous iron mines of Krivoi Rog and Rostov, 
the bauxite (aluminum ore) near Poltava, and the man- 
ganese (used in hardening steel) at Nikopol. The nearness 
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LIKRAINE 


of al] these key raw materials to each other is the basis for 
the eastern Ukraine’s heavy industry, with Kharkov as its 
Pittsburgh. 

Power for these factories came mainly from the huge 
Dnieprostroy Dam above Dniepropetrovsk. Designed by an 
American, Hugh Cooper, the dam and power plant were 
built of enough concrete to pave a yard-wide street from 
New York to Omaha. 

Faced with the German blitz, the Russians scorched the 
Ukraine and blew up the Dnieprostroy Dam. As the Ukrain- 
ians now sweep up the rubble of their shattered cities, they 
find Stalino 
province, which was the scene of industrial expansion under 
the First Five-Year-Plan, became Russia’s main coal center, 
with 152 mines. The Germans flooded 140 of these mines. 
Fifty per cent of Kharkov’s buildings are unlivable. Of the 
city’s 925,000 population, only 300,000 remain. 

Coal and power are the basis of the Ukraine’s reconstruc- 
tion. Since the Germans were driven out, 123 of the Don 
Basin’s 300 The 
Kharkov tractor plant began turning out tractors again 
early last year. The Russians claim that the Dnieprostroy 
Dam will be in operation this year. 


their losses are tremendous. For instance, 


main coal mines” have been drained 


Kiev Is Russia’s Oldest City 

Four arteries feed the rich Ukraine — the rivers Donets, 
Dnieper, Bug, and Dniester. The Dnieper is Europe’s third 
longest river, its eastern bank low and marshy, its western 
bank high with cliffs. “Queen of the Dnieper,” as well as 
capital of the Ukraine, is the city of Kiev. With seven 
colleges and nine Kiev oldest 
cultural center and oldest city. The U.S.S.R.’s third largest 
city before its wartime destruction, Kiev houses 1000-year- 
old St. Sophia Cathedral and the Pechersky monastery, in 
whose catacombs were preserved the bodies of Russian 


universities, was Russia’s 


Orthodox saints 

Whitewashed, straw-roofed farms dot the western Ukraine, 
while in the eastern part, the cottages are more likely to 
be of logs, with thatch roofs. The cottages are scattered 
over great tracts of farms. 

The strongest desire of the Ukrainian pesant has always 
been to own his farm. He fought against serfdom (slavery) 
for this reason, and after serfdom was abolished in 1861, 
about 80 per cent of the rich Ukrainian land was owned 
by the peasants themselves. 

When the Soviets began to seize all land for the state- 
owned “collective” farms, the greatest opposition to collec- 
tivization came from the Ukraine’s kulaks (landowning 
peasants). The kulaks, therefore, were liquidated — either 
exiled to Siberia or sent into forced labor. During the crop 
failure and famine of 1928 and 1932 the Soviet government 
withheld food relief from the Ukraine. Well over 10 per 
cent of the population died of starvation. After this all 
farms were owned by the state and the peasants paid the 
government a certain per cent of their produce as rent. 
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The Ukraine is Soviet Russia’s 


nd Iron Producer 


Ukraine means “borderland.” An appropriate title when 
you consider its history. The Ukraine always has struggled 
to be an independent nation, but its neighbors always have 
kept it a conquered land, with an ever-changing frontier, 

As William Henry Chamberlin writes: “The Ukrainians 
are the most numerous people in Europe without a sovereign 
state form of government.” There were over 89 million 
Ukrainians in the pre-World War II Soviet Union, five or 
six million in the eastern part of Poland, and about two 
million in the Carpatho-Ukraine and Bessarabia (Moldavian 
S.S.R.). 

If you include the many Ukrainians in the U. S. and 
western Canada, there are about 52 million Ukrainians in 
the world. Swarthy and stocky, they are by nature daring 
and self-reliant, adoring liberty but being more capable of 
rebelling against bad government than of creating a good 
government. They have their own language, their own 
culture, and their own historical traditions. 

During the 16th and early 17th centuries, the Orthodox 
Ukrainian Cossacks (free warriors) remained independent 
by fighting off Moslem Turks from the south and Catholic 
Poles from the west. When the Poles began to spread into 
the Ukraine in the 17th century, Bohdan Khmelnitsky, a 
Ukrainian patriot, asked help from Russia’s tsar. This 
partnership in 1667 ended dismally for the Ukraine, since 
Russia and Poland divided the “Borderland” between them. 
The tsars’ policy was to Russianize the Ukraine, forbidding 
the Ukrainian language and abolishing their own laws and 
local government. 

The Ukraine’s last chance for independence came during 
World War I and the Russian Revolution. The Ukrainian 
nationalists organized themselves into a temporary govern- 
ment, or Central Rada, which in 1918 proclaimed the 
Ukraine a free and independent people’s republic. The 
republic vainly tried to get its independence recognized 
at the World War I Paris Peace Conference. 
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Ukrainian girls binding wheat on a collective farm. 


Ukrainians then fought both the communist and tsarist 
Russians and were finally defeated by the Reds, who fused 
the Ukraine into the U.S.S.R. as the Ukrainian S.S.R. At 
that time (1921) the Ukraine’s boundaries did not include 
the new western Ukraine (see dotted line on map). Since 
1939, Stalin has added southeastern Poland, Carpatho- 
Ukraine (from Czechoslovakia), Bessarabia or Moldavia 
(from Romania), and north Bukovina, a small region north- 
west of Bessarabia (from Romania). 

In contrast to the tsars, the Soviet policy regarding the 
Ukraine is to Communize rather than Russianize. The 
Ukrainian language is compulsory in the schools, along 
with Russian. Ukrainian customs are encouraged. Nominally 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. has its own Department of Foreign 
and Military Affairs and its own spokesman at the United 
Nations Organization. Actually, however, all Ukranian offi- 
cials must be Communists and are appointed by Moscow. 

Ukrainian nationalist groups still continue in exile, but 
some nationalists in the western Ukraine cooperated with 
the Nazis during World War II. Whether the Ukrainians are 
better off under the U.S.S.R. (as the Russians claim) or 
not (as the nationalists claim), the movement for Ukrainian 
independence has little or no chance of success at present. 
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Belgian Puzzle 


What Happened: The Belgians are 
still scratching their heads in amaze- 
ment. They had an election but a sec- 
ond election may be necessary to clear 
up the first one It’s all the result of 
a sort of peculiarity on the part of the 
electorate which gave the Christian So- 
cial party a majority in the Senate but 
only a plurality in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Here is how the score stood after the 
ballots were tabulated. In the Chamber 
— the Christian Social party obtained 92 
seats; the Socialists, 69; the Commu- 
nists, 23: the Liberals, 18; and the Bel- 
gian Democratic Union, 1. In the Sen- 
at>—the Christian Social party, 51 
seats: the Socialists, 35: the 
nists, 11: and the Liberals, 4 

Thus in the Chamber of Deputies, a 
possible combination of Socialists, Com 
munists and Liberals would give this 
bloc 110 votes or a majority. In the Sen 
ate, however, the Christian Social party 
already has a one vote margin which 
is expected to increase when the re- 
mainder of the Senators are elected in 
the next few days. 

The Socialist Achille van 
Acker — whose party gained five seats 
but fell short of a majority — handed in 
his resignation but was asked by the 
Prince Regent to continue in office until 
a new government is formed 

What's Behind It: The only wavs out 
of this blind alley are either (1) a com- 
bined government of Socialists and the 
Christian Social party (which is led by 
Auguste de Schryver) or (2) a 
election. A government formed by the 
Socialists and Communists (even if the 
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two could agree) would prove unstable 
because the Christian Social party con- 
trols a majority in the Senate. Similarly 
a government formed exclusively by the 
Christian Social party would be certain 
only of a minority support in the Cham- 
ber. 

Then again there is also the matter 
of King Leopold. Most of the members 
of the Christian Social party (which is 
the successor to the old Catholic Con- 
servative party) favor the King’s re- 
turn to the throne — but only after a 
plebiscite (a people’s vote) has been 
held. King Leopold himself has indi- 
cated that he would abdicate in favor 
of his son, Prince Baudoin, if his cause 
failed to receive the support of more 
than 85 per cent of the people in a 
plebiscite. 





Harris-Ewing 


Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 


Ambassador to Moscow 


What Happened: The American Em- 
bassy in Moscow is soon to have a new 
occupant. Its present “tenant,” U. S. 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman has 
tendered his resignation and President 
Truman accepted it “with great re- 
luctance.” 

As Mr. Harriman’s successor, the 
President named Lieut. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, who is the Chief of Staff 
to General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

What's Behind It: The fact that Gen- 
eral Smith is a professional soldier and 
not primarily a diplomat may indicate 
that military matters will play a signi- 
ficant part in U. S.-Soviet relations. 


Egypt Shouts Louder 


What Happened: Following several 
days of anti-British rioting in Cairo and 
Alexandria, the government of Premier 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha re- 
signed and was replaced by a new 
Cabinet headed by Ismail Sidky Pasha. 
The new Premier is a non-party poli- 
tician who is believed to be an advocate 
of more speed and directness in nego- 
tiating for the termination of the Brit- 
ish occupation of Egypt. 

The new Cabinet under Sidky Pasha 
consists of seven independents and five 
members of the Constitutional Liberal 
party which is the second largest group 
in the Chamber. 7. 

What’s Behind It: Underlying the 
unrest are two demands by the Egyp- 
tians — (1) the withdrawal of British 
troops from the country; and (2) the 
incorporation of Sudan into the Egyp- 
tian kingdom. Under the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty of 1936 (which expires in 
December), the British are permitted to 
maintain in Egypt 10,000 troops and 
400 RAF pilots in order to guard the 
Suez Canal. The treaty also provides 
that Sudan is to be held as an Anglo- 
Egyptian “condominium” (joint domin- 
ion). The British are willing to recall 
their troops but are not too anxious to 
give Sudan to the Egyptians. 
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Senate Confirms Allen 


For the next two 
years, George E. Allen, friend and ad- 
viser of President Truman, will be on 
the board of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The Senate 
confirmed his appointment by a voice 
vote after a somewhat bitter debate. 

Senator Taft questioned Mr. Allen’s 
qualifications for the position, claiming 
that he knew nothing about banking, 
the main function of the RFC board. 
In answer to Senator Taft, Senator 
Lucas of Illinois praised Mr. Allen as 
honest, intelligent, and capable. 

Mr. Allen’s new job will be to help 
supervise the enormous lending activi- 
ties of the RFC. Run by a five-mem- 
ber board in Washington and having 


What Happened: 





Press Association 


George E. Allen 


loan agencies in 31 leading U. S. cities, 
the RFC has billions of dollars at its 
disposal with which it can give aid in 
every field of American business. It is 
also in charge of the disposal of thou- 
sands of surplus war plants. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Allen’s con- 
frmation is significant in connection 
with two other appointments made by 
President Truman — that-of Edwin W. 
Pauley for Under-Secretary of the Navy, 
and that of Commodore James K. Var- 
daman, Jr., for governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. All three nominations 
have been criticized as based on politics 
or friendship rather than merit. The 
Senate decided that Mr. Allen was 
qualified for his new job. 


Floor Under Wages 


What Happened: There soon may be 
a new floor under wages. The Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor ap- 
proved a bill that would increase the 
present 40-cents-an-hour legal mini- 
mum wage to 65 cents immediately, 
and to 75 cents by 1950. It would also 
make legal wage standards apply to 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons 
not covered by the present law. Agri- 
cultural processing workers would now 
be covered, as well as all “white collar” 
workers except those in “local small 
business.” Since Congress can only set 
minimum wage rates for those engaged 
in interstate commerce, only those em- 
ployed in interstate business will be 
affected, 

The new bill would maintain a wage 
floor of 65-cents-an-hour for the first 
two years, or $26 for a 40-hour week. 
It would be raised to 70 cents, or $28 
a week, for the next two years. It would 
reach 75 cents, or $30 a week, begin- 
ning with the fifth year. 

What’s Behind It: We have had a 
minimum legal wage in this country 
for those engaged in interstate com- 
merce since 1938, when the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was passed. There will 
be no fight in the Senate over whether 
such a law is necessary. There will be 
a sharp debate, however, over whether 
the increases proposed in the present 
bill are too high for business to absorb. 
Strongest opposition will come from 
regions such as the South, where the 
wage scales are lower. If the bill is 
passed, it will benefit a large group of 
unorganized “white collar” workers 
whose wages are too low. 


W 
Canadian Spy Hunt 


What Happened: When is a secret 
not a secret? Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police rounded up and arrested 15 per- 
sons — most of them Canadian govern- 
ment employees — on a charge of con- 
veying “secret and confidential infor- 
mation to unauthorized persons includ- 
ing... a foreign mission in Ottawa.” 

Within a few days, the Russian gov- 
ernment calmly announced that mem- 
bers of its Canadian diplomatic staff 
were the “foreign mission” referred 
to. The Soviet Union admitted that it 
had received “certain information of a 
secret character” from Canadian citi- 
zens concerning the atomic bomb. But, 
said Russia, the information was really 
not important and was already avail- 
able in published American reports. 

The incident brought hurt feelings 
and angry tempers in both Russia and 
Canada. A Russian diplomatic note ac- 
cused the Canadians of trying to create 
ill will and “political harm” against the 
Soviet Union. Canadians were aston- 
ished at this note. They did not see 
how it was “unfriendly” of them to in- 
vestigate the spying activities of 15 of 
their own citizens. 

In this country, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes declared that as far 
as he knew the secret “know-how” of 
atomic bomb production still was held 
solely by our Government. 

What’s Behind It: Whether there was 
actually any leakage of important secret 
information will not be known until the 
accused are brought to trial. However, 
the Russians admitted that the military 
attache who had obtained the data had 
been recalled. 
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Final Exam 


Atom “Supreme Court” 


What Happened: “Operation Cross- 
roads” is to have its own “Supreme 
Court.” President Truman decided to 
appoint a civilian board that will have 
the final say on the torthcoming atomic 
bomb tests on naval vessels 
of the tests was scheduled to be the job 
of the Army and Navy, who will con- 
duct them. Now it has been decided 
that it would not be fair to give the mili- 
tary departments the exclusive responsi- 
bility for planning and judging experi- 
ments that might determine their fu- 
tures. 

This argument was 
President Truman and his advisers by 
Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of 
the Special Senate Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy. When Army and Navy off- 
cers have completed all details for the 
first atomic bomb test, to be held about 
May 15, the civilian commission will re- 
view the plans. They will take into con- 
sideration any objections by informed 
persons to the way the test has been 
blueprinted, and they may 
changes. After the experts examine the 
effect of the bomb on naval vessels, the 
civilian board will pass on their findings. 

Four members of the “Supreme 
Court” have already been selected. They 
are Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University; Bradley Dewey, 
former rubber administrator; Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California; and Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, of the University of Chicago. 

What’s Behind It: Congress is still 
debating whether there shall be civilian 
or military control of atomic energy in 
the United States. The decision on “Op- 
eration Crossroads” is a sign that the 
wind is blowing in the direction of ci- 
vilian control. 
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Congressional Seats 


What Happened: An amendment to 
the Constitution is in the works — one 
that might affect the number of mem- 
bers from your State in the House of 
Representatives. The 435 members of 
the House are divided among the 48 
States on the basis of population as de- 
termined by the census. The proposed 
amendment would exclude aliens from 
the census count on which the appor- 
tionment is based. 

Recommended to the Senate by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the amendment would af- 
fect large cities and industrial areas. 
Rural groups are expected to back it 
solidly. A precedent for the move is the 
fact that New York and seven other 
States do not count aliens when distrib- 
uting the representatives in their own 
legislatures. 

In the form of a joint resolution, the 
measure is sponsored by Senator Arthur 
Capper (Rep.) of Kansas. He first intro- 
duced a resolution on this subject near- 
ly 24 vears ago. There had been no 
action on the subject since 1933, when 
two attempts failed to get the measure 
before the House for a vote. Backers 
of the resolution estimate that there are 
now 4.000.000 to 5.000.000 aliens (or 
non-citizens) in the United States. 

What’s Behind It: Such an amend- 
ment would weaken Democratic repre- 
sentation in the House, since the Demo- 
crats are stronger in the large cities and 
industrial centers where aliens are con- 
centrated, The total representation of 
is might be slashed by 12 to 
involved is 


these a 
15 seat The question 
whether the distribution of representa- 
tives would be more fair if these non- 
citizens were not included in the census 
counts. If such an ameu.dment is passed 
by Congress, it would still have to be 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 





Chester Bowles 





Inflation Danger 


What Happened: Unless the Price 
Control Act is extended for another year, 
we are in for an inflation of “explosive 
proportions,” warned Chester Bowles, 
newly appointed Stabilization Adminis- 
trator. Testifying before the House 
Banking and Cirrency Committee, he 
urged Congress to act quickly in extend- 
ing the act, now set to expire June 30. 

Mr. Bowles pointed out that price 
control was necessary for the success of 
the Administration’s new wage-price 
policy. Otherwise, he warned, the pres- 
ent “bulge” in the metal goods sector of 
the price line might spread to prices of 
food, rent, and clothing. 

Warnings from farm leaders furnished 
an example of how that bulge can 
spread. The farmers indicated that hav- 
ing to pay higher prices for manufac- 
tured goods might lead them to fight 
for a related increase in food prices. 

Mr. Bowles pointed out another pos- 
sible source of increased food prices 
when he asked for an extension beyond 
the June 30 expiration date of subsidy 
payments on the production of essential 
Subsidies are Government pay- 
ments to food producers to prevent in- 
creased costs from being passed on to 
the consumer in the form of higher 
prices. If subsidies end June 30, food 
prices would advance 8.2 per cent, Mr. 
Bowles said. 

Against this background, wage in- 
creases were being negotiated by the 
United Automobile Workers and_ the 
General Motors Corporation. Agreement 
was reached on the union security issue 
as the strike neared the hundred-day 
mark, An 18% cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease was previously granted by the 
Chrysler Corporation, while Ford auto 
workers received an 18-cent increase. 

What’s Behind It: In these news 
events we can see clearly the windings 
of the inflationary spiral. The wartime 
increase in living costs caused the 
United Automobile Workers to strike for 
higher wages. This strike and others 
halted the production of goods, which 
President Truman has pointed out is the 
true answer to inflation. Prices skyrocket 
when there is more money to be spent 
than goods to buy. 

The danger now is that higher wages 
and resulting increased prices for man- 
ufactured goods will lead to higher food 
prices. That would lead to so great an 
increase in the cost of living that work- 
ers would seek further wage increases — 
and the whole story is repeated. Mr. 
Bowles contends that the only way to 
keep our economy from acting like a dog 
chasing its tail is to keep price contro: 
until the supply of goods can catch up 
with the demand for them. 
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EMPIRE BUILDER 


TH average man who has a boy in college will tell you it’s 

a drain on his purse. If he had to send a dozen boys to ccl- 
lege at the same time, it wouldn’c be an expense; it would 
be a catastrophe! There is one man who sends more than two 
dozen American boys to college every year. He’s done that 
every year since 1903 

The story of how he did it, and why he did it, began in 
England. In 1877, when Cecil John Rhodes was twenty-four, 
he heard John Ruskin lecture at Oxford University. Ruskin 
preached the great destiny of England — to spread her ideals 
of liberty and justice over the world: “She must found colo- 
nies as fast and as far as she is able, formed of the most ener- 
getic and worthiest men.” 

When Rhodes heard Ruskin, he was fired with the dream 
of his life. He made his will. It was a strange will, for he left 
a fortune he had not yet made to be used to spread the power 
of England. And he planned his life work. It was to win Africa 
for England 

But Rhodes was living on borrowed time. At sixteen, he 
developed tuberculosis, and went to Africa to.recover. 

Always in poor health, Rhodes ran a race with death, until 
he died at forty-eight. In that time, he had accomplished more 
than many a man who lives to be ninety.-At thirty, he began 
his plan to win Africa for England. At thirty-five he had cor- 


| fered the diamond market of the world. Alone and unarmed 











Secured from Lobengula, king of the savage Matabele 





warriors, land concessions that eventually gave England con- 
trol over the land now called “Rhodesia,” a territory covering 
more than three-fourths of a million square miles. 

At forty-five, he made the sixth and last of his wills. It had 
the same ideal as the five earlier ones — to extend the benefits 
of English ideals and Anglo-Saxon unity to the world. 

How did he now believe it could be done? By giving young 
college men of different countries a chance to know each other 
—and England. He left a trust fund which perpetually sup- 
ports two hundred college men of the British Colonies, Ger- 
many and the United States for three years’ study in Oxford. 

The world has remembered many things about Cecil 
Rhodes. The southern half of Africa is everywhere a monu- 
ment to his name. But he may be remembered longest because 
he believed, not in fighting, but in “sitting down and talking 
things over,” and because he gave young men from all over 
the world a chance to “sit down and talk things over” for 
three years at Oxford. 


One of the turning points in the life of Rhodes was doubt- 
less the lecture by Ruskin. And so powerful was Rhodes that 
a turning point in his life became 2 turning point in English 
history. He was a product of his times — an Empire Builder 
—and one of the most powerful figures of his age 
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SECRET CARGO 


BY HOWARD K, PEASE 





>i 

2 SYNOPSIS OF 

= PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 

2 PARRY MATHEWS and 

= his dog, Sambo, are 
rescued from the New 
Orleans police by Bilge 


Murphy, who gets Larry a 
job as coal passer aboard 
the Creole Trader, bound 
for the South Seas with a 
freight cargo. Larry’s ad- 
ventures begin when he 
finds an old sea chest in a 
bunker which Kangaroo, 
his mate, had told him not 
to touch. The chief en- 
gineer, Traynor, angry at 
Larry’s meddling, has Sam- 
bo thrown overboard. Larry 
jumps after his dog, and is 
rescued from drowning by 
the crew. Captain Williams 
takes charge of Sambo. 
Larry, something of a hero 
to the men, is questioned 
by the captain about the 
chest. He refuses to tell, 
according to his promise to 
Traynor. 





ANAT 





ELLO, Mouse,” drawled Bilge 
“Just the feller I want to see. 
Well go outside.” 

Distressed, uncertain, Larry followed 
the big stoker down the passage. In the 
darkness of the narrow cabin the man 
halted, glanced furtively about, and 
then turned to the boy. 

“What you been doing in there with 
the skipper? Telling him a lot of stuff 
like you told the chief?” The man’s face 
was close, his voice keen and brusque. 

Readily Larry replied, “No, Bilge. I 
went there to get Sambo. The cap’n is 
a-going to let me take him for a run on 
deck every night.” 

“That’s good.” He paused for a sec- 
ond and looked over the rail. “Now, tell 
me just what happened today down 
there in the bunkers.” 





PART 6 


“The chief got me in a corner, Bilge. 
When we went to tike the chest from 
where I'd put it, the blamed thing was 
gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, sir—somebody had taken it. 
Mr. Traynor was hot as fire, let me tell 
you. Then he asked if I'd told anybody 
about it. I had to say you knew.” 

Bilge nodded in the gloom. “So that’s 
why he thought I knew where it was!” 
he said softly. “I only wish I did.” 

“Let’s stay clear of this now,” Larry 
urged. 

“No, Mouse. I can’t. I got to find that 


chest — and I’m going to!” 


“And why?” Larry put the question 
in a perplexed tone. 

The fireman did not answer. Instead 
he moved to the ladder and motioned 
the boy to follow. 




















































Bilge led the way aft, past the hatches 
and booms, to the taffrail. There, where 
the log clocked off the miles behind 
them, he halted and explained. 

“I don’t want nobody to hear this 
— see? Can I trust youse, Mouse?” 

“You bet,” Larry breathed fervently, 
ready for some great disclosure. 

“You see,” said Bilge, and he seemed 
to be searching for words, “I’ve got my 
application in the New Orleans police 
department — had it there for two years 
now.” 

“You mean you want to be a police- 
man?” 

“Say, don’t talk so loud! Yes, that’s 
just what I mean. I want to quit the sea. 
You’re surprised, huh?” The big stoker 
ran his fingers through his hair. “When 
you've been working in the stokehole 
for six years you'll want to get a job 
ashore, too. I’ve always wanted to be a 
policeman, Mouse, ever since I was a 
kid. If*I can just show up this smug- 
gling, the job’ll be mine.” 

“How do you know?” 

Bilge’s tone sank to a whisper. “Be- 
cause the chief of police told me the 
day I left. He said the Federal agents 
have been suspecting this ship of run- 
ning things ashore in New Orleans — 
maybe pearls; and they got word from 
the French chief of police in Papeete 
that he thought there was dirty work 
going on at his end, too, He says to 
me if I can come through ‘with some 
real police work, ;ome real] detective 
work, he'll put me on the river-front 
squad. See?” 

Larry glanced down at the dark heav- 
ing sea, at the phosphorescent wake that 
merged, far astern, into the night. “This 
sure is a surprise,” he muttered. 

“Will youse help me, Mouse?” 

The boy whirled. “Help you? But 
what can I do?” 

“Just keep your glims peeled. Watch 
the chief. Watch the skipper when you 
go to take your dog back. Are you with 
me?” He held out his hand. 

With shining eyes Larry clasped the 
tough, calloused palm. “I’m with you. 
We'll work together on this.” 

In the days that followed, Larry's 
thoughts repeatedly veered to the prob- 
lem of the old sea chest. The days 
dropped behind them, however, and 
still his questions remained unan- 
swered. Neither he nor Bilge made any 
discoveries. The Gulf of Mexico dipped 
below the horizon astern; they entered 
the Channel of Yucatan; almost before 
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he knew it they*were steaming down 
the latitudes through the Caribbean. 
After the evening mess the crew gath- 
ered in little groups on the forecastle 
head. Like rats leaping upon a morsel 


of food, the men pounced upon the | 


latest bit of gossip concerning the deep | 


hatred that existed between the captain 
and his chief engineer. 

From these discussions Larry learned 
things about the Creole Trader 
and her commander. This was Captain 
Williams’s second voyage on the old 
tramp; furthermore, the Ransdale 
Steamship Company back in New Or- 
leans did not put much faith in him as 
a master, 

“Why doesn’t the Company trust the 
skipper?” Larry asked Toppy one night. 


many 


The little cockney spat over the rail. 
“Because two years ago, kid, ’e lost the 
Creole Duke, that’s wy. She was on 
‘er maiden trip — the biggest, whitest, 
finest freighter on the ‘ole bloomin’ Gulf. 
She went down to Davy Jones’ Locker 
orff Cuba in a “urricane. But not Cap'n 
Williams 

“But 
chief 

“A lot, Mouse. At the inquiry it was 
brought out that the blarsted engines 
didn't respon’ ter the Ole Man’s signals 
—an Mr. Traynor was in charge of the 
engine room. The Company laid both 
men orff until a few months ago, when 
they puts ‘em in charge of this ole tub! 


’e saved ‘isself.” 
vhat’s that got to do with the 


engineerr 


“Was it somebody’s fault the ship 
went down?” 

“Blimey, ‘ow can I tell? The skipper 
blames the chief, an’ the chief blames 
the skipper. Anyway, the Creole Duke 
went down — the flagship o’ the Com- 
pany’s fleet. She was worth millions, 
Mouse, millions. Do yer blame ‘em fer 
not trustin blinkin’ horfficers 
arfter thatP” 

“That’s kinda hard on the chief and 
the skipper,” remarked the boy thought- 
fully 

‘It’s the luck o’ the sea, Mouse. Yer 
cawn't do nothin’ about it. They’re both 
finished as far as good ships is con- 
cerned. All now is a 
bunch 0’ ole tin cans like the Trader.” 

“I wonder,” Larry ventured, “if it 
really is nothing but bad luck.” 


these 


they ll ever get 


“Of course it is. Onct it gets yer, 
Mouse, yer done fer — yer a goner.” 

“Aw, I don’t believe it.” 

“Yer don’t? Well, look ’ow it follers 
the chief. I ’eard the other day that 
‘is only son got caught in a bank rob- 
bery in Mobile. That’s a terrible dis- 
grace fer a blighter like ‘im, now, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yes. I reckon Mr. 
pretty bad about it.” 

“Say, that narsty brute don’t feel 
nothin’. E ain’t got no ‘eart. W’y, the 
(Continued 01 ,.age 17) 


Traynor feels 












How you can change a rabbit 


into a record! 


There’s a touch of magic here. 


For with a flick of your finger, 
you can change a rabbit, a friend, 
or a slugging baseball game into 
a record— 


A bright, living picture-record, 
held for a lifetime in your photo- 
graph album! 


And it takes little more than a 
flick of your camera’s shutter to 
get good pictures when you use 
Ansco film. 


You see, Ansco has a quality 
called ‘‘wide latitude.” This simply 
means you can get surprisingly 
good pictures, even though you 
may make smallerrors in exposure. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
cameraman to get exciting pic- 
tures ...if you remember to load 
a 


your camera with dependable 
Ansco film every time. 


So why not ask for some by 
name, today? 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY (1856-1920) 
He Discovered the North Pole 


OBERT PEARY’S Arctic explorations were filled with suffering, daring, and 

great courage. Born in Cresson, Pennsylvania, Peary went to Bowdoin 

College, and became a civil engineer in the Navy. A trip to Greenland in 1886 
inspired him to learn more about the far North. 

Peary made seven expeditions to the Arctic, constantly gathering impor- 
tant scientific knowledge, before he finally reached the North Pole. However, 
his message, “Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole,” did not startle the world. 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook had already announced that he had reached the Pole 
on April 21, 1908, a year earlier than Peary. 

After a long controversy, scientists rejected Cook’s claims and accepted 
Peary’s. During his last years, Peary was interested in aviation. He became 
one of the great prophets of the air age. 

















y= NO WHITE CHILD HAS 
E> fVER BEEN BORN 
=A THIS FAR NORTH. 
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HER SKIN /$ $0 
WHITE ! WE WILL CALL 
HER SNOW BABY. = 


1. Peary made his first trip to the ice-bound North in 1886. With a 
young Danish adventurer, he attempted to cross Greenland. A 
terrific blizzard of sleet and snow forced them back. 
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2. In 1892 Peary did cross to the northern end of Greenland, proving 
it to be an island. His wife accompanied him on an expedition the 
next year, and adaughter was born to them. 
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5. By the time they reached the 88th parallel, all Peary’s party had 
turned back except his faithful Negro friend, Mat Henson, and 
four Eskimos. On April 6, 1909, Peary reached the Pole. 
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= / HOIST THIS FLAG 
= ON THE NORTH 
POLAR AXIS OF THE 
- EARTH AND CLAIM 
THE REGION FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA ! 
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4. Undaunted, Peary set out for the Pole again in 1905, and once 
more in 1908. He reached the shore of the polar sea in the Roosevelt, 
a ship especially built to ram through ice. =—— 


















WEVE PUSHED THROUGH 

350 MILES OF ALMOST 
$OUD (CE, MEN. NOW WE 
A MUST TAKE T0 THE 1 
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3. Peary struggled to reach the North Pole from 1898 to 1902. His | 
Eskimos deserted, his dogs died, his supplies gave out, and eight of 
his toes had to be amputated from his frozen feet. re 
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mthe alleyway lay the old sea chest. 


Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 15) 


bo’sun tells me the chief wouldn’t ’ave 
a thing to do with ‘is boy arfter that 
bank business came out. ’E’s as ’ard as 


nails. That’s w’y I'd look out sharp fer | 


‘im if I was the skipper.” 
“What do vou mean?” 


Toppy leaned closer. “Just this, 





Mouse. Didn’t I tell yer the chief was | 


as ard as nails? If ’e’d turn down ’is own 


kin, wot ’d ’e do ter a feller ’e ’ates like | 


’e ates the skipper?” 
A quiver of fear ran down Larvy’s 


spine. Yes, Toppy was undoubtedly | 


right in his estimate of the chief engi- | 


neer. Gosh A’mighty, Captain Williams 
had better watch out! 

After this conversation Larry felt a 
deep concern for the commander who, 
lonely and aloof, paced the bridge of 
the Creole Trader. 

Not since the night when the boy 
had gone to the skipper’s cabin to ask 


for Sambo had he met the captain face | 


to face. Every evening now a seaman 
brought the dog down to the fireman’s 
quarters and left him there for an hour. 
At eight bells the same seaman came 
to take him back. 

Coming on deck one morning before 
dawn, Bilge informed him that they 
had passed the equator during their 
stokehole watch. “And I 
it,” sighed Larry regretfully . 

Bilge grinned. “What did youse ex- 
pect — to hear a bump when we crossed 
the Line? It’s hot enough for you, ain't 
it?” 

Yes, it was hot enough; so hot, in 
fact, that life on the tramp took on a 
nightmare quality. 

One night, perhaps a week out from 
Panama, Larry was at length roused 
from the dream-like state in which he 
had moving. A sudden squall, 
blowing up from the southeast, had beat 
down through the awning and driven 
the men below to the sweltering fore- 


been 


never knew 





castle where they vainly endeavored | 
to sleep. Earlier than usual Larry de- | 


scended to the stokehole to take over 
his midnight watch. In the port bunk- 
ers he found the Kangaroo kneeling 
beside a long dark object. 

The Australian gave a start when, 
over his shoulder, he saw the boy. 
Slowly he got to his feet, drawing his 
tall body erect. “I found something, 
kid,” he said, after an interval of omi- 
nous silence. “Come here. It’s queer.” 

“Found something! What?” 

The coal passer pointed to the thing 
at his feet. “I cyme across it just five 
minutes ago.” 

Larry stared. There on the flooring of 


Continued on page 20 


























NOTHING AFFECTS 
HIS APPETITE FOR 
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ChuckG..2 fallow has 16 eal adbesy't he ! 
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LUCKY FELLOW... when there’s 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat on the 
breakfast table for you every 
morning! It’s so nourishing, so 
hearty, so packed full of the natu- 
ral wheat flavor—no wonder it’s 
the boys’ and girls’ favorite! Plenty 
good — whole or crumbled. Be sure 
your family gets you Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product. 















POSTURE PREMIUMS 


You really make the most of your figure when you “stand 
up for it.” All the tricks of good grooming — how to make 
with the make-up, shampoo your hair, and keep your nails 
gleaming — are an essential part of an attractive appear- 
ance. But a good posture is right up in there, too. Pull yeur 
chest out of your stomach and hold your shoulders back 
where they belong! Inches come off your middle; bumps 
and angles smooth into That Lissome Look. Your figure will 
do justice to a new dress or a good-looking bathing suit. 
Even every-day sweaters and skirts look better when they’re 
not draped on a saggy chassis. And if that isn’t enough, 
your complexion gets a bonus, too. Good posture means 
better circulation — short cut to clear skin. 


THE HOW-TO DEPT. 


Best way to get into a good groove is to back up to a 
convenient wall, with shoulders flat against it. Push towards 
it with the small of your back, which lines up all the little 
vertebrae. Your head is high, shoulders back, ribs feel 
high and wide apart, hips are tucked under, and knees are 
“easy.” Don’t you feel thin through the middle? Now walk 
away and hold that line! 

Try a model's training trick for that “Cover Girl Carriage” 
— practice walking with a couple of books on your head. 
After you've mastered this act, try to balance a volume, 
while sitting and rising. (One foot goes behind the other, 
for balance.) When you're sitting in class or the movies, try 
not to fold up like an ironing board. Keep off the end of 
your spine. Slumping is more tiring 
than sitting up straight. Cross your 
legs (if you must) so that one knee 
is well over the other and your 
tootsies are parallel, unless you 
want your Grables to look like Cass 
Daley’s! And when you're up on the 
assembly platform, be sure you're 
“sitting pretty.” Cross your ankles, 
one foot behind the other, for a 
graceful appearance. And be sure 
your skirt is over your knees. Your 
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A Smart Girl Doesn‘t Need Math for “The Right Figure!” 9 "4 
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When walking, toe straight ahead, your knees almost brush- 
ing one another. If you walk with feet wide apart, you're 
sure to roll like a matronly tug boat! And while we’re on 
the foot subject, what are you wearing in that department? 
If it's scow-bottomed moccasins, give them up for flats with 
some support in the instep, or you may end up in a pair of 
clomping corrective shoes — horrible thought. Constant wear 
of too high-heels is just as bad 


THE MENU IN YOUR LIFE 


Good posture isn’t everything where figures are concerned. 
You may be handling your skeleton right, but what goes over 
it may be too little and too late — or too much and too 
soon! Get acquainted with the Basic Seven food groups and 
be sure you have something from each of them every day. 
Roll out of bed in time to enjoy your breakfast. Be sure it 
includes cereal always and eggs often. There’s a terrific 
tie-up between what you eat and how much vitality you 
have. And vitality adds up to “person-al-ity!” 

If you’re going through a plump period, don’t work up 
a complex about it. Learn what foods are heavy on starches 
— pies, cakes, sundaes, rice, spaghetti and their ilk — and 
avoid them strenuously. Crispy salads, green vegetables, 
and fruits are for you. Eggs and lean meats will give you 
energy without adding a lot of fat. 

If you’re seriously overweight or underweight, either one, 
don’t lose any time making an appointment with the doctor — 
for a physical check-up and a recommended diet. Good 
posture and a well-balanced diet are a combination that 
stacks up to classy chassis, lassies! 
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ye | A Short Course in the Big Build-up for Boys 
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STRAIGHTEN UP AND FLY RIGHT 


How's your time in the 4:40? Are you strictly the “one- 
quarter type” on the basketball court? Do you sag on the 
22nd push-up? Don’t look now, but that angleworm stance 
of yours has a lot to do with your track time, your endurance, 
and your general vitality — or lack of it! 

What does poor posture have to do with athletic ability? 
Plenty! Not only does it mess up balance and coordination, 
but it puts the “snafu” sign on your insides. Droopy shoulders 
and a sunken chest put pressure on the abdomen and 
interfere with normal expansion of the lungs—so that 
your body has trouble loading up on sufficient oxygen. It 
all adds up to less vitality and less resistance to colds. A 
sure way to stay on the bench! 


WHAT’S THE ANGLE? 


Good. posture is a “must” in sports — it gives you that all- 
important base on which to build sports skills. (There’s always 
a player whose posture won’t win prizes, but he gets along 
in spite of his stance, not because of it!) 

Basketball is a good example of a sport that requires 
a straight, easy, well-coordinated body. Look at Hot Shot 
the next time he’s about to put one in the basket! His head 
is up, shoulders straight, weight evenly-balanced, knees 
relaxed. That “old back magic” has good football players 
under its spell, too. Ever see a lineman with a gelatin stance, 
or a forward passer with his chin on his chest? The same 
deal goes for baseball — in fielding, grounding, catching — 
and especially batting. 






























Now for maneuvers: you're in the Big Goon Dept. if 
you think a good posture consists of throwing out your chest. 
You can throw that whole idea right out the window! Start 
feet first. Plant ‘em straight ahead, with weight evenly 
distributed. Your knees should be relaxed, not stiff; “locking” 
them throws the whole works out of line. Pull in your abdo- 
men; lift up your ribs until you can feel the space between 
them. With your shoulders back, head up (chin in) you'll be 
all set. Once you've established these habits, go ahead and 
forget about them. Just bring yourself into line once in 
awhile by “pushing up the ceiling” with the top of your 
noggin. 


GET THE RIGHT GROCERIES 


Unless you’re the skeleton in somebody's closet, you need 
something to cover this good posture you've acquired — so 
give a think to the food department. Start the day right 
with a breakfast to stick to your ribs. Cereal, milk and 
fruit should always be on the list! Eat plenty of green 
vegetables and fresh fruits, besides the regular meat-and- 
potatoes fare. And don’t forget the quart-a-day milk routine, 
especially if you’re out to pick up a few pounds. Put an 
egg-a-day on your yes-list, too. You'll find quick energy 
in bread, sugar, ice-cream and chocolate. 

Even if you don’t spend all your time on the basketball 
court, or batting some kind of a ball around, you still 
need a good posture! If you've ever had to make an 
announcement in assembly, or even an oral report in class, 
you know how handy self confidence is. Not only does it 
give you a lift, but it inspires the stuff in your audience! 

Zs: Look at the blue ribbon debaters or 
f°? high-priority public speakers. Their 

l stance is easy and relaxed, but their 

heads are on the up-and-up, and 
their backs as straight as a string. 
CS Any “slouch” before an audience in- 
spires about as much confidence as 
a jelly fish. You'll never date-rate 
with the whistle-bait, either, if you 
have a Mortimer Snerd backbone. 
Don’t be a dummy — get in there 
and stand up for your rights! No 
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If it’s an Esterbrook 
it has the 


RIGHT POINT for 
the way YOU write 


There’s no more practical or eco- 
nomical pen for school and campus 
work than an Esterbrook. That’s 
because only the Esterbrook ffers 33 
different points for your personal 
selection—each renewable and _ re- 
placeable. No matter what the assign- 
ment, Esterbrook always gives you 
the right point for the way you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Have you told anybody about this?” 
the boy demanded. 

“No, I haven’t had a chawnce.” 

“Then don’t.” 

The Kangaroo wiped his neck with a 
sweat rag. “Tyke care of this, will you? 
I'm going above.” 

“Sure. Go ahead,” Larry hastily re- 
plied. As the man moved off toward the 
stokehole Larry saw him glance around 
in a nervous manner. Afraid to get 
mixed up in this, the boy reflected. Well, 
he didn’t blame him a bit. 

Larry moved toward the chest. Ab- 





ruptly he grew rigid. In the dim light 
| he now perceived that the padlock 
| lay open. Quickly he reached out, 
| jerked the shackle from the brass ring, 
| lifted the lid. His eyes widened. The 
chest yawned dark and empty. 

In amazement he peered into the 
shadowy interior. In one corner a gleam 

| of silver caught his eye. Trembling, he 
drew forth a small tin can. In silence 
he turned it over in his hands. It was 
unlabeled, evidently a pint in size. 
When he shook it, . dull sound came 
from within. 

He peered again into the chest and 
| ran his fingers into the corners, Nothing 
more there. Strange! What should he 
do — tell Bilge? At once he spun round 
and ran for the stokehole. The big fire- 

man, just coming down the fiddley, an- 
swered his excited summons with ex- 
asperating slowness. 

“All right, Mouse,” yawned Bilge at 
the top of the bunker incline. “What's 
the matter now?” 

“I've got news,” Larry announced. 
| Bilge’s eyes gleamed. “Youse have! 
| Then shoot.” 

“The Kangaroo found 

Hurry up. Here it is.” 

“Empty?” 

“Almost. Only a tin can left. What's 
in it, Bilge?” 

The fireman reached for the shovel. 
“We'll just see right now what's in it.” 

| Stooping, he placed the can on the 
| flooring and with a single expert stroke 
of the shovel blade made a hole in the 
| top. Then he picked up the tin, shook 

his head as if puzzled, and turned some 
'of the contents out onto the coal. 
| “What the deuce, Mouse! What’s this?” 
| A thin, bloodzred liquid streamed 
| from the hole. 
| Larry caught up the can and sniffed. 
| “Gosh, A’mighty, Bilge,” he exclaimed; 
“strike me blind if it ain’t-—” His words 
ended in an uncontrollable gust of 
laughter. 

“Are you plumb crazy, Mouse?” 

Speechless for a second, Larry could 
only nod. Finally he sobered enough 
to reply, “This sure is a hard fall for 


the chest. 











us, Bilge. It’s nothing but a can of 
tomatoes!” 

Not until they were relieved by the 
four-to-eight watch did Bilge and 
Larry find leisure to discuss at any 
length the matter of the chest’s van- 
ished contents. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Larry moved the box with its bit 
of evidence to an empty pass pocket, 
where they hoped it would be over- 
looked. After a bite to eat in the mess 
room the two conspirators waited until 
Toppy and Jorgenson had gone for- 
ward, then they strolled aft to number 
three hatch. 

“Somebody’s trying to throw us off 
the trail,” began Bilge in a guarded 
tone. “A can of tomatoes don’t make 
sense.” 

Larry glanced dubiously around the 

deserted deck. “We got to figure this 
out,” he emphasized; “and mighty quick, 
too.” 
“Exactly.” The big stoker vaulted to 
the top of the hatch, where he sat with 
legs dangling. “We ain’t got much more 
than a week before we make Papeete. 
Now, tell me, Mouse, just what the 
Kangaroo said when you came up be- 
hind him so sudden like.” 

“Nothing much, He looked kind of 
sick and asked me to take care of the 
chest. I don’t even know whether he 
saw that can or not.” 

“Maybe,” observed Bilge, “he put 
it there.” 

“T'm sure he didn’t expect me so soon, 
Bilge. He didn’t mean for me to see 
him there with the chest.” 

“Sure, he didn’t.” Bilge drummed 
his heels against the side of the hatch 
in a sharp tattoo. “He was going to 
cover it up again, and when the owner 
come to get the stuff to smuggle ashore 
at Papeete, there'd be nothing in it 
but that one can. Wouldn’t that be a 
nice little Chinese puzzle to work out?” 

“Do you figure it was dope that was 
hid there in the beginning?” 

“Absolutely, Mouse. Nothing else a- 
tall.” Bilge snapped his fingers, “If the 
Kangaroo was getting away with the 
stuff himself that would explain why 
he was scared white. What would a 
feller do if he struck such a valuable 
find as that? Why, he’d want to cache 
it away for himself. Ain’t that right?” 

“You'll make a swell cop,” observed 
Larry. “The first guy you meet is guilty.” 

“I’m just using common, ordinary 
horse sense,” retorted the other. “But 
he ain’t the man we want.” 

“Why .ot?” 

“Because he ain’t the one that’s run- 
ning this little game. It’s a ring, Mouse 
— maybe a big international ring — and 
we want to get the leaders. If I’m going 
to make a hit with the chief of police 


in New Orleans I’ve got to find out 


how this dope ,gets ashore in Tah 
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and who handles it there. Then maybe 
we can squeeze a confession out of 
somebody about where it comes from in 
the States.” 

“You think you can catch the chief 
engineer making some kind of a slip 
about this dope?” 

“Exactly. Only I don’t believe it’s 
the chief after. It looks to me 
more like the skipper.” 

“Oh, I think you're wrong.” Larry 
rubbed his chin. “I don’t think he was 
so smart to hide the chest down there in 
the bunkers. Look how easy it was un- 


we re 





covered.” 

“Yes, but he knew the police in New | 
Orleans wouldn’t never shovel all the 
coal to look for it. And when 
we reach Papeete, you and me'll see 
some more fast work.” 

“I got an idea a minute ago,” Larry 
interposed, “If this chest belongs either 


aside 





we let both of them know that the 
Kangaroo found it empty? Then we}| 
can watch and see what happens.” | 

“It ain't a bad plan. There might be | 


some fireworks, all right.” Bilge chuc- | 
kled softly. “Supposing I tell the chief 
this morning, kind of careless like, as 

don’t want to get mixed up in it. | 
Then you can pass the word along to | 
the skipper when you go to get that 
barnacle dog. We mustn’t let either of 
them know that the other is wise.” | 

“But, Bilge, I promised the chief——” | 

“Now don’t worry about that. When | 
you're dealing with crooks you can’t be | 
too ticklish about how you handle them. 
Now, we better turn in.” 

Before that day was over Larry had 
to admit that Bilge was correct in his | 
surmise. For death, sinister, baffling, | 
stalked the decks of the Creole Trader. 

An hour before the noon mess Bilge 
drew the boy aside, “I just had a little 
talk with the Kangaroo,” he announced. 


“He was holding back something, 
Mouse. He begged me not to tell any- 
body. But I'd already informed the 
chief.” 

“Was the chief surprised?” Larry 
asked breathlessly. 

“I dunno. He went white as a sheet. 


I'm glad you and me didn’t find the 
darned thing this time. Now, Mouse, 
you figure out a to tell the Old 
Man what you saw.” 

All through -his afternoon watch the 
boy struggled with the problem of | 
getting word to Captain Williams; but 
it was not until he came on deck after 
four o’clock and heard Sambo’s sharp 
bark from the bridge that a solution 
presented itself. 


way 


(To be continued) 
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Reprinted from Secret Cargo by Howard 
. Pease. Copyright, 1931, Doubleday & 
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to the chief or the skipper why don’t |} 


1. Your expense dough may not be of the 
folding kind, but money isn’t everything 
on a date. Much more impressive is that 
handsome Arrow outfit you’re wearing: 
trim Arrow Shirt ... colorful Arrow Tie 
(in a perfect Windsor) ...man-size Arrow 
Handkerchief to match. 





3. A table-top téte-a-téte concludes the 
evening on a properly intimate note. And 
here’s where her long, steady looks take in 
the smooth Arrow Collar that does nice 
things for the architecture above it. (But, 
gosh—that dancing sure gave her an appe- 
tite!) 





2. Juke-boxing is a fine indoor sport—and 
there’s always some guy with a ready 
nickel. Besides, stomping to canned jive 
gives your gal a nice view of the wonder- 
ful way your Mitoga-cut Arrow fits your 
frame. (Arrows are Sanforized-labeled, too 
—shrinkage less than 1%.) 





7) en | 

4. Well, except that you underestimated 
her food capacity, it was a lovely evening. 
Now roll up your Arrow sleeves and pray 
for an early closing. MORAL: An Arrow 
outfit takes care of the chick. But only a 
bank roll can cover the check. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs °« 


Underwear ° 


Sports Shirts 















jy $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 







wow!! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 


from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Free French, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 


stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you — find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





= Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 30c up. Write today. Dépt.P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, W. Y. 









SENIORS: Sell your class- 
e mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 

ly highest Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 














HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send 25c in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mass. 
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POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer — Latest Scott's In- 
ternational $5.00 Stamp Album — covering entire 
World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1946 Standard $5.00 Catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ — absolutely Free to ap- 
plicants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers, 
Plymouth, Dept. A24, Bell, California. 
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the greatest pla ers 4 










have made their recs with FREE 

these famous bats. i 

every ounce of power & AT YOUR 

= too can count on a BOUIS- DEALERS 
ILLE SLUGGER! 4 i 

Ready soon! The 1946 Farkous 

Slugger Yearbook — full of infers // 

esting information and recor ; ; 

on the past season. Ask yout * % 












LOUISVILLE SLUGGER dealer\.\ 
or send 5c to Dept. $-32. 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 
















HANDY HELPER'S 


What holds with Jl NGLE 


firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 





STAMP HINGES 


3 At Stationery Departments Everywhere 


1. OUT ON A LIMB 





] | (¢) coal; (d) 





7  ( b) Albania; 
: i 











So You Want to Build 
MODELS ? 


All right. . 
you can do with a set of 


ARKITOY! 


Here’s model-building ma- 
terial that fits gd own 
ideas and projects... pre- 
cision-made, drilled wood parts, machine screw 
bolts and grooved wheels . . . providing prac- 
tical’ an unlimited model-building range. 

Yes, we said meres of WOOD CONSTRUC- 
. available in most Toy Depts. 


JN OSes 


LUDINGTON 






TION SETS - 
CARROM 








-let’s see what | 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. An important mineral resource of 
which the U. S. has over a hundred 
years’ supp-y is: (a) oil; (b) copper; 
zinc. 
| 2. The open-pit mines of the Mesabi 
| Ran inge are in: (a) Minnesota; (b) Ore- 
}gon; (c) Seagal aiabe: (d) Arizona. 
| “Black gold” is a nickname for: 
| (a) coal; (b) petroleum; (c) onyx; (d) 
| ur anium ore. 
| 4. The Continental Shelf is: (a) the 
lland between the Rockies and the Al- 
leghenies; (b) the coastal plain area; 
(c) all land below the topsoil; (d) the 
off-shore land beneath the ocean. 

5. The U. S. department chiefly re- 
sponsible for the conservation of natural 
resources is the Department of: (a) 
| Agriculture; (b) Commerce; (c) the 
Interior; (d) Labor. 


RUSSIAN RIDDLE 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Russia’s chief delegate to the UNO 
conference was: (a) Joseph Stalin; (b) 
V. M. Molotov; (c) Andrei Vishinsky; 
(d) Andrei Gromyko. 
| 2. Russia is not yet a member of: 
(a) the Security Council; (b) the UNO; 
(c) the International Bank; (d) the 
Assembly. 

3. The Supreme Soviet is Russia’s: 
|(a) legislature; (b) executive depart- 
|ment; (c) department of justice; (d) 
diplomatic corps. 

4. Russia has taken over the Baltic 
state of: (a) Romania; (b) Lithuania; 
| (c) Bulgaria; (d) Czechoslovakia. 

5. Bordering territories which Russia 
absorbed include: (a) Bessarabia; 
(c) Syria; (d) Thrace. 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY 
Complete the following sentences by 
| writing in the correct words. 





| has 


1. Peary joined the 
|as a civil engineer. 
2. Peary’s first Arctic expedition was 
|an attempted trip across —_— ; 
3. After discouraging failures, he 
| reached the polar sea in the ice-breaker 
| ship a 
4. His claim to have reached d the Pole 
“ was contested by —____— 











ine a scientists in favor of __— 
6. During his last years, Peary was 
interested in the new science of 











IV. MUSK-OX TREK 
Complete the following sentences by 
writing in the correct word in each. 
1. Exercise Musk-Ox is an expedition 
across the wastelands of 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


The controversy was finally sattled 


2. It was originally planned as a 
training maneuve: when the Allies ex- 
pected to invade 

3. The expedition will be transported 
by the new Penguin 

4. The area to be covered is rich in 
—— ______, the ore used in mak- 
ing atomic bombs. 

5. Food will be delivered to the ex- 
pedition by 


WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 














(Answers on page 23) 


NICKNAMES AND PLACES 


Cities and nations, like famous peo- 
ple, often have nicknames. You will run 
across them frequently in your reading. 
Can you match the following nicknames 
with their official names? 

1. The Windy City (_ ) 


2. Green Mountain State (__) 

3. The Smoky City (_ ) 

4. The City of the Seven Hills (_ ) 

5. The City of 100 Towers (_ ) 

6. Gotham (_) 

7. The Emerald Isle (_ ) 

8. Golden Gate (_ ) 

9. Blue Grass State (_) 

10. Hoosier State (_ ) 

11. Acadia (_ ) 

12. John Bull (_) 

13. The Pillars of Hercules (_ ) 

14. The Spanish Main (_) 

15. The Nutmeg State (_ ) 
(a) Kentucky (i) Gibraltar 
(b) Rome (j) New York City 
(c) Chicago (k) San Francisco 
(d) Indiana (1) Ireland 
(e) Connecticut 
(f) Nova Scotia (m) Prague 
(g) England (n) Pittsburgh 
(h) Vermont (o) West Indies 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


OEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art ——— 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising De 
Building Construction, Illustration, Gneeeerian "Design, 


Interior Design 
38 Studivs 75 Instructors 59th 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
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ZOWIE- E- 7 


A BARREL "OF "FUN 





FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


S00 UNITED STATES STAMPS 
sorted 


absolute! 
--just as received from church 


e 
tions, ue to ‘ts. 00! Stampdom's bi 
‘ht find ———— re 
10US APPROV ANTS. : nee bac! 
lighted. ilustrated stn ats with h order. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, © CAMDEN, NEW vor 


“STAMP FINDER”! 


| FREE! ee STAMP FINDER! Send 
edition, fully illustrated, 


unpicked and un- 

arcana 
--and 
10 





val pect package of SONLY, ioe 













THE STAMP i 


FINDER 





GARCELON STAM? COMPANY, Box fond CALAIS. 
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Salesmanship 


A man went into a grocery store in 
quest of a bottle of catsup. The shelves 
of the entire store were solidly lined 
with bags of salt — hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them. The proprietor of the 
grocery store said he thoughi he had 
some catsup, but would have to go to 
the cellar to fetch a bottle. The cus- 
tomer went with him, and there, to his 
surprise, found another huge stock of 
salt stacked on all sides. 

“Say,” commented the customer, 
“you certainly must sell a lot of salt in 
this store!” 

“Nah,” said the proprietor 
resignation. “I can’t sell no salt at all. 
But the fellow who sells me salt. Can 
he sell salt!” 


with 


Bennett Cerf 


Well-Read 


When the librarian at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, sent cut a card on an overdue 
book, it came back marked “Soldier 
AWOL.” 

The title ot the book was Farewell to 


Arms. 
Parade 


Atomizing 


One pretty tace to another, discussing 
the atomic bomb: “Gee, they ought to 
be careful what they do with that stuff. 
Why, it’s dynamite!” 


Walter Winchell 


A T’ree Grows in Brooklyn 


Down in New Orleans a patriotic 
Civilian noticed a sad-looking soldier 
standing outside the Pelicans’ ball park 
and decided to cheer him up by talk- 
ing in the khaki-clad lad’s own lan- 
guage. 

“Say, Corporal,” he said, “what time 
does the game start this afternoon — 
1400 or 1430?” 

The sad-panned doggie dofted his 
hat and scratched his head. “Far as I 
can make out, Bub,” he said in pure 
and beautiful Brooklynese, “it com- 
mences at t’ree toity!” 


Baseball Magazine 
A business gal looking over a bunch 


of returned soldiers: “My, they look 
male and hearty.” 


Key to “Whaddyuno?” 


Si-c, 2-h, 3-n, 4-b, 5-m, 6-j, 7-1, 8-k, 9-a, 


14-0. 15-e. 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Member Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


e 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
copy: 10 cents. 

* 
Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 


tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The telephone rings and you answer 
it. The party at the other end asks: “‘May 
I speak to John, please?” Do you say: 

A. “Who’s calling?” 

B. “He’s around the house 
where. Better call later.” 

C. “Just a minute, please, and Ill 
” 


some- 
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Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75 

























1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; 
larger ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; 
telescope-precision construction. 


2. NEW ““WRITE-ABILITY”’: Finest,smoothest- 
writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer 
3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 


.. stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
“and black; with matching pencil. Made 


by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896) 


Other famous WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 
pen $1.00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEAREVER Refill Leads 


America’s Largest 
By Ameri Lael 


Fourdain Pen Many 
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AVIGNTURES OF “R.E.” 


















COOL UNDER FIRE ! AL, 





FIRE! I'M GETTING 
RUN FOR fm OUT OF HERE! 






















a SURE |S 


WE'VE GOT TO DON'T RUN! [ AVOT UP 

STOP THIS PANIC! THERE'S HERE! WISH 

C'MON, QUICKIE! PLENTY OF \ | HAD SOME 
FROSTY 

| ROYAL CROWN 





NOT SO 
FAST, BUDDY... 
THOSE FELLAS 

SAY THERE'S 














STEP ON TT, “a CC yO THAT WAS 



















QUICKIE... EVERY- SB JUST IN TIME! }] | WORK, LADS... YOUR MY COOLNESS 
BODY'S OUT NOW! ] | COOLNESS PREVENTED 
' : A DISASTER. 





BRAVE THANKS, SiR. BUT \_ 


ROYAL CROWN COLA 
TO QUICK ME UP! 























r'Lt BUY YOU | COULD DRINK EVERY ) RIGHT, QUICKIE. 
Every ( BOTTLE OF ROYAL CROWN / THAT'S BECAUSE 
BOTTLE OF COLA IN THE IT'S THE BEST- 
























TASTING COLA IN 


ROYAL CROWN COLA 
THE WORLD)! 


IN THE PLACE. YOU 
DESERVE IT! 


WORLD! 














“BORDER BANDITS” 





JOHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: 


See Johnny Mack Brown in eg COLA Se 


WESTERN STAR 






HES PLENTY RIGHT! 
'T DOES TASTE BEST! 


Johnny Mack Brown, famous cow- 
boy star, tried leading colas in paper 
cups and picked one best tasting. 
It was Royal Crown Cola! Try it 
yourself. Say ‘‘R C for me.” That’s 
the quick way to get a frosty bottle 
of Royal Crown Cola — best by 
taste-test. 














Best by taste-test 
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New Marvels 


ALL them fashion shows of new 

teaching aids. All around the coun- 
try the first postwar conventions dis- 
play new equipment for the teacher. 
The millions of dollars that were 
ploughed into military training tech- 
niques now sprout peacetime instruc- 
tional aids, 

Do you want to save a special radio 
program for classroom use? There are 
three new inexpensive ways in addition 
to disc recording. 

Do you want to mimeograph a dia 
gram or chart without going through 
the tedious process of tracing on a sten 
il? 

Do you want to throw a picture on 
the wall behind your desk and _ talk 
about it as you face the class? 

Would you like a sound motion pic- 
ture projector which is as light and 
transportable as a typewriter? 

These and many other devices are 
here at last. You too can have training 
aids the Army and Navy used so effec- 
tively. 

More than 7,500 visitors crowded the 
Astor Hotel elevators in New York re- 
cently to see new equipment exhibited 
at the Institute of Radio Engineers. 
Your reporter squeezed his way in. He 
also covered the American Vocational 
Association meeting at Buffalo and other 
sources. Here are a few “finds” for the 
future classroom. 


New Sound Recorder Types 


RCA, Fairchild, Presto and _ other 
companies return to the market with 
new, improved recorder disc models. 
Other new devices that record on wire, 
on tape and on non-sensitized film, can 
be used to save radio programs, school 
orchestra or band performances and 
serve as tools for speech and foreign 
language instruction. 

Chicago’s Armour Research Founda- 
tion has a new three-pound pocket- 
size battery powered recorder. It regis- 
ters sound on hairlike wire. 

General Electric now offers to the 
general public its wire recorder so wide- 
ly used by the Army and Navy. The 
small spool of wire may be used again 
and again without any wear or tear. 

Other companies holding licenses 
from Armour are coming on the mar- 
ket with wire recorders. Conn Instru- 
ment Co., manufacturer of band in 
struments, reports that recent  stabili 
zation of steel in the wire assures qual- 
ity reproduction 10,000 cycles and up. 
This is far higher than present phono- 
) graph records. Prices of wire recorders 
» are still high. Competition will bring 

= them down. 


The Jefferson-Travis continuous tape 
recording equipment captures sound 
on cellophane tape for permanent ref- 
erence and thousands of play-backs. 
Three hundred and thirty feet of tape 
provides six hours ef continuous record- 
ing at approximately 50 cents per re- 
corded hour. A reference dial permits 
choice of any portion of this six-hour 
recording at will. A new portable tape 
recorder will soon be on the market 
at a price within reach of home and 
school. 

The Frederick Hart Co, exhibits its 
Recordgraph, a film recorder widely 
used by the armed forces. Weighing 50 
pounds, it is just about twice the size of 
a portable typewriter. It operates on the 
transcription machine principle except 
that its needle traces sound grooves on 
a 50-foot film belt instead of a disc. 
One belt at normal speed records about 
an hour and 50 minutes. It is played 
back without special processing by 
running a pickup necdle along the paral- 
lel grooves. 

Another new device in the offing will 
literally permit slowing up recorded 
speech. Up to this time slowing a re- 
cording dropped the pitch into a lower 
and lower register. Now we can have 
the sound equivalent of a slow motion 
picture but pitch level can be main- 
tained. Advantages for speech and 
foreign language instructions stir the 
imagination. 


FM Is on the Way 


“FM radio will largely supplant the 
present system of standard broadcast- 
ing, especially for regional and local 
stations,” Paul Porter, former Federal 
Communications Commission chairman, 
told the radio industry. He reported 300 
licenses issued with 750 more appli- 
cations awaiting action. New licenses 
issued for school or college-owned 
broadcasting stations will be FM. 

Keep this prediction in mind when 
buying radio receivers or any other 
radio equipment. Ask the seller if it 
can be used for FM. If the answer 
is no, then expect ‘he equipment soon 
to’ be outdated. ’ 

Plenty of new FM equipment is ap- 
pearing. General Electric, RCA, Zenith 
and others are rushing new transmitters. 
New and improved studio equipment 
is also coming on the market. 


Television to the Front 


Long heralded television may now 
be around only two or three corners. 
On Lincoln’s birthday the few New 
Yorkers now owning television receiv- 
ers saw for the first time scenes tele- 
cast in Washington, D. © The Bell 


‘of small television 


Telephone’ Coimpany’s co-axial cable 
made it possible. More like copper tub- 
ing than a cable, this electronic “plumb- 
ing” channels ‘high frequency elec- 
trical signals from one city to another. 
Bell’s national co-axial cable network 
now spreading across the country as- 
sures network television programs, 

Television cameras are shrinking in 
size and weight. Remington Rand's 
Vericon, about the size of two end-to- 
end shoe boxes, weighs only 40 pounds. 
RCA adds a television pickup tube 100 
times more sensitive than earlier tubes. 
It cuts down the amount of light needed 
for televising. Future football games 
will probably be televised by batteries 
cameras that will 
follow a long forward pass like a dog 
racing after a ball. Chicago and New 
York schools are already applying tele- 
vision’s magic powers to education. 

Other recent progress appears to 
assure television in color with fidelity 
equal to that of the best technicolor. 

To satisfy public -curiosity the Gen- 
eral Electric Company announces plans 
for an Electronics Park at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Located on the main east-west 
highway, this cente will demonstrate 
to visitors the latest marvels of scientific 
laboratories. 

Another marvel is International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation's 
Pulse Time Modulation which sends 
multiple radio programs over a single 
channel. The trick is accomplished by 
a cathode-ray tube which acts as a mul- 
tiple switch. Inside the tube a scan- 
ning ray revolves like a clock hand, 
8,000 times per second. Programs enter 
through a clock-like arrangement. The 
ray snatches a miniscule of sound of 
each program. At the receiving end 
these snatches are sorted out and re- 
stored as a complete program. The radio 
station of the future may thus send out 
more than one program on its single 
channel. 


Electronic Blackboards 


Fluorescent lights and a new chemi- 
cal solution have been used by the 
A. B. Dick Co., to solve the problem 
of quick and accurate transfer of dia- 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 





11:30-12:00 


1:30-2:00 p.m. 


8:00-9:00 p.m. Ford Sunday 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


5S U N Oe 


11:30-12:00 noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 

World's great books discussed by 
leading scholars, critics, and writers. 
noon. Reviewing Stand, 
MBS 

Current affairs roundtable. Educators, 
professional and business men presented 


under auspices of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call: 


People to People, CBS 

BBC and CBS exchange hopes, aspi- 
rations, life, and manners of people in 
Britain and America. 
University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

University of Chicago faculty 
guests debate present day issues. 
1:15-1:30 p.m. America United, NBC 

Representatives of labor, agriculture 
and industry discuss problems facing 
America. Reprints available. 


and 


2:00-2:30 p.m. Harvest of Stars, NBC 


Raymond Massey, narrator; Howard 


Barlow conducts 70-piece orchestra 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS 
Toscanini will direct 
broadcast on April 7th 


the concluding 


Evening 
Hour, ABC 

Concerts of “familiar music,” includ- 
ing symphonies, concertos, tone poems, 
and vocal selection. Guest conductors, 
Eugene Ormandy, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Fritz Reiner. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 


MBS 

Scientific research and its eftect on 
our lives dramatized. Authorities check 
accuracy of the material presented. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theatre Guild, ABC 
Famous plays, representing not only 
the Guild but other 
Broadway hits. 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, MBS 
Dramatizations of life stories of some 
of America’s outstanding young men 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Pacific Story, NBC 

Problems of Far Eastern peoples and 
countries and their effect on our lives 
dramatized. 


MOND A Y 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American Schoul of the 
Air-— Story of America, CBS 
Sidelights of American historical de- 
velopment. Apr. 1, The Philippines; Apr. 
8, Votes for Women; Apr. 15, The Motor 
Age: Apr 22. Americans .All. 


successes also 


w 


wv 


10:00-10:30 p.m. 


wv 


00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 

Dramatizations on lighter side of 
American historical personalities, played 
by leading stage and screen stars. 


:00-9:30 p.m. The Telephone Hour, 


NBC 
Donald Voorhees conducts the orch- 
estra; world-famous artist guests. 


TUESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Best in familiar music, 
lives, types of music. Apr. 2, The Mar- 
tial Spirit; Apr. 9, Saludos Americanos; 
Apr. 16, Easter Time; Apr. 23, Encore, 
Please! 


composers 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 


Air, MBS 

One of America’s oldest Forum pro 
grams. S. Theodore Granik 
Prominent leaders participate. 


presides 


:30-9:45 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 
Medical authorities interviewed by 


Milton Cross on medical care and public 


health. 
WEDNESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

Important events in the scientific 
world dramatized. Apr. 3, Earliest Man; 
Apr. 10, Behave Yourself; Apr. 17, 
Weather in the Making; Apr. 24, Look- 
ing Ahead. 


Great Moments in 
Music, CBS 

Jean Tennyson and guest stars pres- 
ent excerpts from great operas and well- 


known operettas. David Ross, narrator. 


THURSDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of current events 
Group discussions by high school stu 
dents; analysis of topic by Quincy 
Howe. Apr. 4, Housing America; Apr. 
11, Unity for the Americas; Apr. 18, 
What Price Safety; Apr. 25, Words as 
Weapons. 


:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meeting, 


ABC 


Questions of national and _ interna- 
tional importance discussed by the na- 
tion’s outstanding leaders; George V 
Denny, Jr., moderator. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Story of Music, 


NBC 

University of the Air series. Traces 
development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Meek conducts orchestra. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

Modern and _ classical stories are 
dramatized and narrated. Apr. 5, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster; Apr. 12, 
Village That Learned to Read; Apr. 19, 
The Young King; Apr. 26, Paul Bunyan. 


11:30-12:00 midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Dramatic adaptations of world’s 


great novels, presented by NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air. Apr. 5, Madame Bo- 
vary; Apr. 12, (cancelled); Apr. 19. 
Madame Bovary; Apr. 26, Les Miser- 


ables 
SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 


It, NBC 

Information and advice on problems 
of home, family and community, given 
life and humor by d¢lever, original 
treatment. University of the Air series 

1:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 

ABC 

Concert series under auspices South- 
ern California Symphonic Association, 
with Alfred Wallenstein as conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Young music students, 
selected from Los Angeles schools each 
week, serve as a board of experts and 
answer questions submitted by other 
students throughout the country. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
John Mason Brown analyzes the best 
among current books, with the help of 
their authors. 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 
CBS 
Revival of some of broadcasting’s 
most distinguished producing and writ- 
ing in this standard-setter for radio 
drama. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Dramatizations of problems of home 
and family life as portrayed by a typical 
American family. In cooperation with 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
Problems of the veteran dramatized 
in collaboration with the U. S. Veterans’ 
Administration. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 

Dramatized episodes of medical prog- 

ress and research together with brief 

talks by outstanding medical authorities. 

In cooperation with American Medical 
Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 
NBC University of the Air series. 
Representatives of the State Department, 
Senators and _ Representatives 
issues involved in development 
maintenance of our foreign policy. . 4 


Columbia Workshop, 
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» NEW 16 mm. FILMS 


LESSONS IN LIVING — 2 reels. How 
a school project revitalized a commu- 
nity by giving children a part in com- 
munity life. Lantzville, British Colum- 
bia, had a dispirited public school. The 
school and community changed, and 
here is the story of their transformation. 
For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


18 MILLION ORPHANS — 2-reel 
motion picture reviewing the past 40 
years of American rule in the Philip- 
pines, the present devastation, and fu- 
ture problems, For rent from March of 
Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
a. N, Y. 

BROKEN DIKES — 2 reels. The or- 
deal of the Dutch and their stubborn 
determination to return to their flooded 
lands. This documentary film by John 
Ferno reveals Dutch character. For rent 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA BOOMTOWN—2 reels. 
Presenting Los Angeles as a war pro- 
duction center and congested reconver- 
sion area: Farmers Market, Olvera 
Street, Chinatown, the schools and col- 


leges, and residential districts. Dis- 
tributed by RKO Radio Pictures, 
PORTAGE —2 reels. Color film 


showing Canada as a land of waterways 
and rapids; its fur trade; the building of 
a birch bark canoe by Indian craftsmen. 
From Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 East 8th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ATLANTIC CROSSROADS — 1 reel. 
Newfoundland’s role in wartime, her 
economic structure and postwar pros- 
pects. Covers the depression of the 
thirties, the feverish activity of war, and 
the future when Newfoundland will be- 
come a key point on global air routes. 
From Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., Division 
of International Theatrical & Television 
Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

MEN OF MEDICINE — 2 reels. A 
March of Time Forum Edition film, 
specially edited for schools. The story 
of a great vocation — the medical pro- 
fession — presented so that young and 
old alike may comprehend what it is to 
be a doctor. For rent from The March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

THE SEEING EYE — | reel. Faithtul 
sheep dogs being trained for a great 
service — the job of enabling blind men 
and women to return to useful and ac- 
tive life. Every feature of the training 
and work of these remarkable dogs is 


| portrayed. For rent from Post Pictures 


“rp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
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NEW AUDIO-VISUAL BOOKS 


The Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Visual Education Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Address requests 
to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 West 
Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. $1.50. 
Recommended ways of using films and 
other visual] education materials in the 
classroom. 

Teaching with Films, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon B. Robbins (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$1.75.) How to use teaching films, with 
special application to needs of shop 
teachers. Also included are suggestions 
for the person who would like to make 
his own instructional films; advice and 
operation of projection equipment, in- 
formation on the organization and ad- 
ministration of an audio-visual program, 


NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., announce a clas- 
sified guide to 2047 educational motion 
pictures. Copies have gone to all dealers 
and associated film libraries. Educa- 
tional film sections will be mailed to all 
schools registered in Bell & Howell 
files, 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
offers a free Index and Guide to 35 free 
educational films. The catalog gives de- 
tailed facts about each film. Radio, 
aluminum, wardrobe management, elec- 
tricity are typical of varied subjects. 

Educators Progress Service; Ran- 
dolph, Wis., offers Educators Guide to 
Free Films, $4. New subject-index sys- 
tem of 356 new titles; article by John 
Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, 
on “Free Films in Schools.” Reprints of 
article free. 





New Marvels 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


grams from paper to mimeograph sten- 
cil. 

Two companies have introduced a 
new wrinkle in projectors. Hitherto the 
teacher has had to get behind the slide 
projector or reflector and face the 
screen. Now a teacher may continue 
to sit at his desk, insert a slide or pic- 
ture and have it thrown over his shoul- 
der. He may even use a pencil to point 
out some significant element. Or he may 
write with a pencil and have his writ- 
ings instantly projected on the screen 
over his head. Two companies offer 
these electronic blackboards — Key- 
stone View Company calls its machine 
an Overhead Projector; Victorlite calls 
its device VisualCast. Equipped with a 
Tachistoscope, Keystone’s projector was 
used to train flyers for instant recog- 
nition of planes. 





Laugh and Learn 


We seem to be on the threshold of 
a new movement in education whose 
motto is “You can learn with a laugh.” 
This movement has the endorsement of 
none less than the United States Office 
of Education Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Ma- 
terials. 

“Traditionally in civilian education,” 
says the Committee, “we have felt that 
the use of humor in instruction is in- 
compatible with seriousness of purpose. 
Perhaps the Services may be able to 
show us that we have excluded a most 
important motivating factor in abstain- 
ing from the use of humor in teaching.” 

The Air Forces created two charac- 
ters: Wilbur Wright and Wilbur Wrong 
— to put over right and wrong methods 
ot doing lazy eights. 

Comic strip techniques Were used 
extensively. Walt Disney and other top 
flight artists were engaged to produce 
animated cartoons. Youngsters who 
were afraid of nothing could be taught 
little through “take care” techniques. 
Nor would they listen long to logical 
reasoning. They were young, impatient, 
and they liked to laugh. Navy lessons 
with a laugh clicked when nothing else 
worked. 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive te 
Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
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t & made with your individual 
¢ os letters or club name. Class 
‘ es) or committee requests or 
ws was orders must have the 

opproval of their sponsor 

or advisor. All pins and 
R gvards are made with the 
a best safety catches. 

Our products are fully 
A guaranteed. Prices as low 
eo as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
H lowest prices for quality 
¥ club jewelry. 
£ Write Dept. 310 for com- 
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the Cooperative way! 
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Tested Plan Provides More Utilization, Often Costs Less than Rentals! 


For all teachers and administrators who ask, “How can 
I use more classroom films?” there is an easy, practical 
answer. Simply j6in with a group of other schools in your 
area to form a Cooperative Film Library. 


Successfully used in many localities, the Cooperative 
Film Library Program, as outlined by *Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., offers these unique advantages: 


More Classroom Films—Now! No need to wait for 
the audio-visual budget to catch up with teaching needs. 
By pooling their purchases a group of 5 to 15 schools can 
use more films without increasing the budget. 


More Availability! Teachers have much more assur- 
ance of getting the right Encyclopaedia Britannica class- 
room film they want when they want it. Films can be 
re-used several times each year at no extra cost! 


Flexibility! “Block” or far-in-advance booking is not re- 
quired. Films are available long enough for required show- 
ing in different classes and buildings. Eliminates “Must 
show and ship today:’ Permits previewing and proper 
preparation by teachers. 


Lower Cost! A comparison of the cost of a Cooperative 
Film Library program with that of renting (including 
transportation costs and charges for extra days) shows 
that the Cooperative plan saves money for its members. 
Further, after two years the schools own their films and 
can use succeeding yearly budgets to acquire additional 
classroom films 


Write for a folder telling more about this modern plan 
for increasing the scope and use of classroom films in your 
school. Address Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 


Dept. 4-C, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
*Formerty Erpi 
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